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AN OUTBREAK OF SPLENIC APOPLEXY. 
BY W. J. MULVEY, M.R.C.V.S., BISHOP AUCKLAND. 


Tue following sketch of an outbreak of that form of Anthrax called 
Splenic Apoplexy may at this time, when Professor Robertson is 
engaged in investigating a somewhat similar outbreak, not prove 
uninteresting. 

On the roth of February a message was received from a farm 
called Chilton Grange, seven miles from here, requesting my 
attendance at once, the messenger stating that they had a yearling 
stirk very ill, that one of their cows had died suddenly on the 27th 
January, after only one hour’s illness, and that another cow had 
been taken ill on the evening of the 9th of February, and had died 
this morning (the 10th). On my arrival, 3.30 p.m., I found the stirk 
down and obstinately refusing to rise ; breathing stertorous, tem- 
perature 107°2° ; horns, ears, and extremities cold—in fact, almost 
in a state of collapse, and it died during the night. The fos/- 
mortem of the cow which had died during the morning, previous to 
my arrival, revealed all the appearances usually met with in this 
disease : the exudations of black, tar-like blood into the areolar 
tissue immediately beneath the skin, ecchymosed patches diffused 
here and there through the muscular structure, the heart filled with 
black, tar-like blood, and an enormously enlarged and easily broken- 
down spleen. For purposes of examination at home, I brought 
away with me portions of the spleen and certain other structures, 
which, on examining them microscopically, revealed the presence 
of countless numbers of the bacilli anthracis. During Thursday 
night, the 11th February, a roan stirk, about fourteen months old, 
died. It was seen by the owner the last thing before closing up 
for the night, and was then in apparent health, chewing its cud, etc. 

The post-mortem was similar to that of the cow already men- 
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tioned. On Friday, the 12th February, I drove over again, and 
found a white cow presenting all the more marked symptoms of 
the disease: twitching of the muscles, particularly those of the 
quarters, nose hot and dry, temperature 106°1°, but still giving a 
fair quantity of milk. I at once administered the following :— 
R : Acid. carbol., 3j.; P.sod. carb., 3vj.; Ol. lini, $v. ; whisky, sv. This 
was ordered to be repeated every three hours, with the happiest 
result, and she is now convalescent. On Tuesday, 16th February, 
I was informed, on my visit, that the white cow was almost well 
again, and that so far there had been no fresh cases ; but on walk- 
ing along the byre, my attention was drawn to a large black-and- 
white cow, standing with her head down, and breathing ster- 
torously—so loud that it could be heard from one end of the byre 
to the other. On examining her, the pulse was found to be 76, 
and temperature 106°. The owner informed me that he had been 
in the byre only half-an-hour previously, and noticed nothing 
amiss. ‘The same medicine was administered as in the case of the 
white cow, and with a like favourable result. 

On my first visit I endeavoured, in every possible way, to find 
out how, or in what manner, this disease could have arisen in such 
an out-of-the-way district. The byres and buildings generally 
were in good order, large and roomy, substantially built, and with 
plenty of ventilation. The byre in which the cows were tied up 
contained twelve animals, a door at each end, one opening into the 
turnip house and other buildings, the other into a grass field, and 
a door in the middle, opening into a straw-yard, one end of which 
is covered in, and in which were two fat bullocks. Into this yard 
(up to the time of my first visit) was thrown the manure from the 
cow-byre ; adjoining this yard was another, of the same dimensions, 
separated only by posts and rails, and in this yard, the farthest 
from the cow-byre, were the stirks, six in number, two of which 
died. I am particular in mentioning the position of the yards, in 
order to show that, although these two bullocks were directly 
exposed to the contagion, from the emanations from the diseased 
animals, yet no harm resulted, but that two strong young animals, 
about fourteen months old, still farther away, contracted the disease, 
in its most virulent form, and died. After a great deal of difficulty, 
I succeeded in eliciting the information that, at intervals within the 
last three years, three cows had died in this same byre, two of them 
suddenly and without apparent cause. Last year a foal died sud- 
denly, and, two years since, more than forty sheep (these were said 
to be from Fluke). The next inquiry was as to the food and 
drinking water ; the food was of the usual character, consisting of 
hay, turnips, meal, and some stuff called ‘“‘ barley-dust,” which latter, 
I found, was used by many other cow-keepers in the district, without 
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any ill effects. The cattle were, I found, turned out every day into the 
field adjoining the buildings; this field is undrained, but slopes 
towards one end, where it is a complete marsh, growing little else 
than rushes and fresh-water plants. The water gravitates here 
into a pond, at which all the cattle daily came to drink (the horses 
obtained their drinking water from another source). During the 
frost this pond was frozen, and a hole was dug a few yards off 
the pond, for the cattle to drink at. In this field, not far from the 
pond (the exact spot, however, | could not find, although we looked 
carefully for it), the foal that died the year before last was buried ; 
the sheep that died the same year were buried in an adjoining 
field, on higher ground, which would also drain into this pond. 
Some of the water taken from the hole I brought away with me, 
and, in order to see if this was, as I suspected, the cause of the 
mischief, I fed a rabbit on bran (the same as used in my own 
stables) mixed entirely with this water. The experiment was 
commenced on Thursday, February 18th: the temperature of the 
rabbit was taken daily; there was no alteration till Saturday, 
February 20th, on which day it rose to 104° ; on Sunday morning the 
thermometer registered 105°, atnight 105°2° ; andon Monday morning 
the animal was found dead. Microscopical examination of the 
blood revealed the presence of Anthrax bacilliin large numbers. In 
addition to this test-case, a small portion—about two ounces—of the 
spleen taken from the cow that died on the 1oth February was 
given to our stable-cat to eat, with the result that he died in forty- 
eight hours afterwards ; and in this case the blood was literally 
teeming with the bacilli. I mention this case particularly, because 
I notice that in most works on the subject it is stated that cats are 
almost insusceptible of this disease, and that it cannot be produced 
by ingesta. This is particularly mentioned in Crookshank’s excel- 
lent work on Bacteriology (1886) ; Klein (‘‘ Micro-organisms and 
Disease,” 1885) also states “that dogs and cats are infected with 
difficulty,” and, further on, he remarks, “the ingestion of bacillar 
material is sometimes followed by Anthrax, but in these cases 
abrasions in the mucous membranes of the mouth, pharynx, or 
gut may have been the real entrance.” Of course this may have 
been the case with my cat, but I could detect no appearance of any- 
thing of the kind, and am certainly inclined to the belief that he 
became infected by ingestion of the diseased spleen. I have, of 
course, given every instruction, and taken all the precautions pos- 
sible, in order to arrest the spread of this disease on this particular 
farm. The field is to be thoroughly drained, and sown with salt 
and lime; the cattle have all been taken out of the byres and fold- 
yards, which have been thoroughly disinfected, etc.; but, while by 
these means we are enabled to limit the spread of the disease, 
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there is an utter want of information as to how the bacilli obtained 
access to this farm, or where they came from, unless we fall back 
upon Professor Williams’s (to my mind, very unlikely) theory that 
the perfectly innocuous bacillus subtilus may, under certain cir- 
cumstances, and in some unknown manner, develop into the virulent 
bacillus anthracis. 





ON THE INTRA-TRACHEAL INJECTION OF 
MEDICINES. 


BY J. C. JAMES, M.R.C.V.S., THORNBURY, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Tuis method of treatment being somewhat new, and as yet not 
universally adopted, I write to give the result of my experience of 
the same. 

During last autumn I operated in this way on about sixty calves 
with success. 

In the months of September and October, “ Husk” was very 
prevalent in my district, and a great many calves died from that 
affection. In ordinary cases I gave the medicines I usually pre- 
scribe for Husk, and these were given by the mouth. It was in the 
worst cases that I resorted to the injection of medicinal agents into 
the trachea. 

At one farm, in particular, I was sent for to see t wenty-five 
calves. A farrier had been treating them, and two had already 
died ; seven more were lying about a shed, apparently in the last 
stage of the affection, and presenting the following symptoms :— 
Mouths open, tongues protruding, grunting loudly, and discharging 
a quantity of frothy saliva from the mouth; and, to complicate 
matters, the farrier had bled two of them. 

I was told that something very mysterious was the matter with 
these animals. 

After a careful examination, I told the owner that it was doubt- 
ful if any good could be done with those seven, as the disease was 
so far advanced. But it was left to my discretion to treat them as 
I chose. I then decided to inject the medicine into the trachea ; 
but it was a tedious and trying operation, for I was afraid they 
would not bear it. However, we succeeded in giving the medicine 
without accident ; and also succeeded in saving four out of the 
seven calves. These were submitted to a second injection in 
five days after the first. Two out of the three that died were the 
two that had been bled. 

Several more calves, which were very bad, were selected from the 
herd, and operated on (the trachea) with success. 

I am quite satisfied that’no other treatment would have succeeded 
with those animals, which were in such a deplorable state, for in 
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former years I have tried every other method of treatment at that 
stage of the affection, and failed in permanently relieving them. 

The sixty animals to which medicine was administered by tracheal 
injection during the last autumn were restored to health with one 
injection, and it was only in the case of those seven very bad ones 
that the second injection was necessary. 

The medicinal agents used differed but little (only, perhaps, in 
doses) from those used by other gentlemen who have recorded 
their experience: viz., Ol. Tereb., chloroform, and acid carb. 

The syringe and hollow needle used were made for me by Messrs. 
Arnold, about two years ago, and originally intended for the intra- 
venous injection of medicaments. 





HYPERTROPHY OF THE SPLEEN RESULTING FROM 
INTERMITTENT FEVER. 


BY J. A. NUNN, M.R.C.V.S., A.V.D., GLASGOW. 


Tuis case came under my notice in India, while holding the appoint- 
ment of Veterinary Surgeon to the Punjab Government. The 
animal, as far as could be ascertained, had been landed in Calcutta 
from Australia in the autumn of 1884, and had been taken to 
Simla, in the Himalayas, in April, 1885. The mare was there 
purchased by an officer of the 5th Bengal Cavalry, and taken by 
him into the Pishin Valley, beyond Quetta, in Beluchistan, a 
notoriously unhealthy locality, in the end of May or beginning of 
June. There, from the owner's account, she continually suffered 
from attacks of Intermittent Fever, and as the regiment marched in 
November to Mean Meer, near Lahore, she was sent on by train, 
being in a very emaciated state and poor condition, which was 
supposed by the owner to be due to bad and scanty forage. The 
animal was sent into the Veterinary School in Lahore sometime 
in the last week in November, suffering from an acute attack of 
Hepatitis and Jaundice, from which she succumbed in twenty-four 
hours after admission, in a state of violent delirium. The fosf- 
mortem examination was made almost at once, and presented the 
usual appearances; every tissue of the body, including the choroid 
plexus and meninges of the brain and spinal cord being tinged a 
deep orange hue. The remarkable feature of the case was the 
spleen, which was enormously enlarged, weighing 284 pounds. 
The capsule was thickened into a dense fibrous membrane, the 
spleen pulp was much diminished in quantity, and throughout the 
organ was a quantity of dense structure, seemingly as if the trabe- 
culze had become hypertrophied and developed into thick fibrous 
bands, diminishing the space between them, and, as it were, 
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crowding out the spleen pulp. The edges of the spleen were 
rounded and greatly thickened ; it contained but little blood, and, 
under the knife, cut with a tough, firm feeling. 





THE ETIOLOGY OF MALIGNANT SORE-THROAT IN 
CATTLE. 


BY RICHARD W. BURKE, M.R.C.V.S., A.V.D., CAWNPORE. 


For some time past the subject placed at the head of this article 
has engrossed a good deal of attention in India, especially among 
army veterinarians. It is one of those subjects which present 
themselves to the veterinarian in many different phases, and its 
discussion usualiy calls out an extraordinary diversity of views. 
The subject calls for absolute facts, and we merely call attention 
to the facts which confront us. In a recent inquiry into the 
etiology of Malignant Sore-Throat in transport bullocks at Alla- 
habad, we have shown that the disease is a general infectious 
malady, as proved by its general character as well as mycological 
studies; but is the general disease primary or secondary? The 
microbe of the cedematous disease is not yet sufficiently known, 
being different, both in its physical and vital characters, as we 
have found, from the germ of the disease well known as Anthrax, 
with which it has been confounded, and causing painful inflam- 
matory CEdema when injected subcutaneously ina healthy ox ; the 
tumour containing numbers of specific microbes, without any being 
traceable in the blood or in the secretions of the body, although a 
most careful microscopic examination was made of the fluids 
during different stages of the disorder. The affection is always 
attended with more or less fever, which is, moreover, seldom so 
high as that reached in Anthrax proper. The identity of Malig- 
nant Sore-Throat in the ox with Anthrax, considered probable, is 
not established. 

What is, then, the pathology of the disease? Is it allied to 
Anthrax? If not, what are the differences? The points of 
difference are many and important ; and we regard a consideration 
of this view of the question as an absolute necessity to any broad 
and correct settlement of the subject. 

I have recently reported a most favourable issue of the outbreak 
of Malignant Sore-Throat in cattle I was requested to investigate 
at Allahabad, as not one case of death was witnessed, which 
struck me as being contrary to the experience of outbreaks of 
Anthrax proper. I believe if these so-called cases of Malignant 
Sore-Throat were early attended to in all outbreaks, we should 
not find the mortality nearly so great as that recorded in many 
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former outbreaks. If the swellings about the throat are early 
treated, no ill-results need be apprehended ; for, I imagine, death 
occurs only as the result of suffocation. 

I have since worked with the blood, salivary discharges, and 
serosity from the tumefactions about the throat, which I had 
brought up with me, in separate tubes, from Allahabad. So far, I 
can find no bacilli in the blood, usually present in such large 
numbers in cases of Anthrax. I am, therefore, inclined to doubt 
the connection of Anthrax and Malignant Sore-Throat of cattle, as 
claimed by many leading authorities. A bacillus, however, has 
been witnessed by me in the serous fluid removed from the 
tumours of the throat, which, in morphological characters at least, 
appears identical with the bacillus of Malignant GEdema described 
by Dr. Koch—namely, the bacillus edematis. 

The principal symptoms noted, in fifty-six cases treated in the 
last outbreak, were—swelling of the throat, base of ears, and 
dewlap ; cough ; and fever, the average temperature being found 
to range between 104° and 105° F., which, for cattle, is not very 
high. In several cases the breathing was rendered extremely 
difficult, and suffocation was threatened, owing to swelling of the 
base of tongue and pharynx. This was relieved by early fomenta- 
tion, and, in some cases, blisters to the throat. 

Whatever other causes may contribute to this disorder, it is 
nearly certain that it is not the one producing Anthrax. The 
poison of Malignant Sore-Throat differs entirely from that of 
Anthrax, as has been fully proved by the unerring test of inocula- 
tion; these diseases not being capable of reproducing each other 
under any circumstances. 

I trust that the cases I have reported * may suffice to show that, by 
early treatment of throat lesions, a class of cases hitherto found 
most intractable, and extremely fatal when left alone to chance, is 
capable of being very satisfactorily dealt with. Of course it is 
hopeless to imagine that so many cases of the kind will be found 
to recover in all outbreaks as those I have described, since there 
must of necessity be shown early attention to the swellings of the 
throat, the need of which is seldom understood by cattle-owners in 
India, which may materially interfere with the desired results. If, 
moreover, the veterinary surgeon, and still more the salootrie or 
native subordinate, cannot obtain the consent of certain cattle- 
owners in the country, and enforce the treatment which is essential, 
failure and great mortality will almost necessarily follow, I am 
convinced, from my experience of native cattle-owners in India, 


*Reports Nos. 552 and 553 D, 16th and 18th January, 1886, to the 
Inspecting Veterinary Surgeon, 2nd Circle, Bengal. 
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who have no experience of looking after their cattle in health, 
entirely mismanage them during disease, giving practically no 
relief to the throat symptoms, and, as a matter of course, suffoca- 
tion in bad cases could not be avoided. 





HELLEBORE POISONING. 


BY J. BRODIE GRESSWELL, OF LOUTH, AUTHOR OF THE “ MANUAL OF 
EQUINE MEDICINE.” 


WHILE we may be consoling ourselves with the fact that poisoning 
by arsenic, antimony, and mercury is far less common among 
horses than it was some few years ago, it is very disheartening to 
find, from experience, that vegetable toxic agents are more largely 
administered than ever to the animals to whom man owes such a 
debt of gratitude. To what can we attribute such wanton, wilful 
ignorance, such gross cruelty, such ingratitude ? To superstition, 
to quackery, and to carelessness of consequences, we reply. Poison- 
ing by aconite is on the increase in many parts, and more than 
counterbalances the diminution of cases of poisoning by arsenic. 

It is not, however, our purpose to-day to enter into details con- 
cerning aconite-poisoning in horses. It is too well known to need 
repetition. To-day it is my intention merely to describe a case of 
marked hellebore-poisoning which would have proved rapidly fatal 
had professional advice not been obtained. 

On March 6th, I was summoned to a heavy draught horse, said 
to be choking. The symptoms observed by the owner had super- 
vened three hours after the administration of a ball containing a 
large quantity of hellebore (Veratrum album). 

It is, perhaps, almost needless to add that on my arrival nothing 
whatever was told me concerning the ball, which had been given 
with the view of curing the Grease from which the horse was 
suffering. This had to be elicited by close cross-questioning, by 
which it was discovered that the balls had been procured from a 
duly-qualified chemist. 

I found the animal retching continually, but there was no actual 
vomition. The pulse was very irregular and feeble, and numbered 
eighty-six beats in the minute. The respirations were 68. The 
symptoms had been gradually becoming more severe, until, when 
death seemed imminent, my advice was sought. Three ounces of 
whisky, with three ounces of solution of carbonate of ammonia, 
were ordered to be given every hour for six times, and then every 
two hours. In twelve hours’ time the animal began to improve. 
On the following day he was much better, and tonics were sub- 
Stituted for the stimulants. The horse then rapidly recovered, and 
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to-day (March 8th) is perfectly well. It is noteworthy that in some 
old “popular” works on the veterinary art overdoses of white 
hellebore are recommended for the treatment of certain complaints, 
and it is unfortunate that, as yet, there is no thorough popular 
work on the diseases of the horse which, while teaching horse- 
owners the ordinary facts concerning simple diseases and simple 
remedies, can in any degree be said to be reliable. The populace 
must have some knowledge of the veterinary art before its value 
can be thoroughly and fully appreciated. 

Especially is there a need that the simple diseases of the horse 
should be popularly treated of, as the so-called knowledge of them 
is in reality no knowledge at all, but the grossest ignorance. 
This is not true, however, with regard to the science and art of 
equine surgery, as there is no doubt that the general run of 
intelligence in this subject is far greater than in equine 
medicine. 





APPLICATION OF THE CHORION OF EGG IN 
EXCORIATIONS, WOUNDS, AND ULCERS. 


BY MAX KETTRITZ, V.S., ROYAL BREEDING ESTABLISHMENT, 

GNESEN, PRUSSIA. 
Tue chorion of the egg, which was mentioned several decennaries 
ago by a certain Dr. Heussner, and which has been applied to 
wounds of the lips with the greatest success, is, therefore, not a 
new application, but one which has been resorted to by several 
surgeons. During the manceuvres of last year, I perceived that 
this fine cuticle was known as a household remedy in the “ Wend- 
land,” in Hanover. I became acquainted with this remedy through 
a physician who had applied it to a patient who had a wound on 
the foot, for which they had already used ice fomentations and an 
ointment of Ungt. plumbi. This physician assured me that the 
pain ceased on the very next day after the application of the egg- 
skin had been made. Since that time I have applied this egg-skin 
continually in recent and superficial wounds, which would be likely 
to heal with the first intention, and even in old wounds, where sup- 
puration had commenced, and where other dressings would no 
adhere. 

This membrane can be applied also in superficial ulcers, espe- 
cially in those in which the healing process is far advanced and 
where nothing is wanted save the closing of the wound and the 
necessary skin reparation ; finally, in all excoriations where the 
epidermis, or also a part of the corium, is lost, I have observed 
the best cure results in the wounds of the eyelids, which occur 
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most frequently in military horses. A moderate degree of inflam- 
mation does not justify the application of this cuticle. 

This cuticle, which appears on the internal surface of the egg- 
shell, takes the place of the lost integument; it attaches itself 
hermetically to the wound-surface and protects it from the action 
of the air, as well as from every other irritating influence, and 
it hinders the development of bacteriz. 

In applying the membrane, the moist surface—that which is 
next to the white of the egg—should be placed upon the wound, 
and pressure uniformly applied over the wound-surface. As soon 
as it has become dry, it adheres very intimately, and no bandage 
is required to keep it in position. The membrane should not 
be removed or disturbed until it comes away of itself. 


NOTES ON THE BRITISH PHARMACOPGEIA, 1885. 
BY ‘ PHARMACON.” 
(Continued from page 91.) 

Liquor Ferri Dialysatus, of which much has been heard lately in 
veterinary periodicals, is now officially recognised, and contains 
5 per cent. of ferric oxide. In other quarters the therapeutic value 
of this preparation has been as freely questioned as it has been 
lauded in veterinary circles, and I am by no means sure that the 
advocates of dialysed iron are more correct than those who con- 
demn its use. Its value as an antidote in arsenical poisoning may, 
perhaps, be its great recommendation. 

Liquor Sodii Ethylatio.—Ethylate of Sodium is said to be the 
most manageable of all caustics, and to cause little or no pain. 

Oleates.—This class of preparations is new to the Pharmacopceia, 
but from their extended use their introduction was to be expected. 
It may now be possible to obtain a uniform preparation, as hitherto 
it has been difficult to get two samples of Hyd. Oleas alike from two 
different sources. Oleate of Mercury (10 per cent.) and Oleate of 
Zinc are the only two officinal. 

Opium.—This valuable agent is now standardised, and must 
contain 10 per cent. of morphine. It is of the highest possible im- 
portance that this drug should be of uniform strength, and pre- 
scribers will welcome this restriction. Manufacturers say this 
standard is ridiculously low, and regret the percentage has not 
been placed at 10 to 12 percent. That there is plenty of good 
opium containing more than the 10 per cent. morphine I am ready 
to believe ; but as a prescriber of medicine it has been my lot to 
have opium far below the recognised standard, but never have I 
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had to use opium containing foo much morphine. As far as vete- 
rinary practice is concerned, I think the percentage might have 
been advantageously stated as 10 to 12 per cent. 

Paraffina.—Two paraffins are now officinal—Paraffinum durum 
and Paraffinum molle. The first, or hard paraffin, has a higher 
melting-point than the soft, and is known in trade as paraffin wax. 

The second or soft variety is what we are familiar with as vase- 
line, etc. 

Physostigma, or Calabar Bean.—The alkaloid of this drug (Phy- 
sostigmina) which has been prominently before the profession for 
several months past, is now officinal. There is also the extract of 
Calabar bean, which is a very useful preparation for internal ad- 
ministration, and a useful and reliable hypodermic injection can be 
made from it. 

Staphisagria Semina.—Stavesacre is now officinal, as also is an 
ointment of the seeds. 

Tinctures.—We have some slight alterations, and five additions 
to this class of preparations, viz., Tr. Chlorof. et Morph., Tr. Cimi- 
cifuga, Gelsemin, Jaborandi, and Podophyl. 

The only ones worth noticing are :-— 

Tinctura Chloroformi et Morphine.—This is made to represent 
“ Chlorodyne,” but is not a good imitation of that nostrum. It 
separates, and is much too weak in morphine for veterinary use, 
only containing one grain to the ounce. 

The following formula by Martindale is a better preparation, and 
more suitable for our practice :—Take Chloroform, 3ij. ; Rectified 
Spirit, 3ij. (Methylated is equally good); Treacle, 3iv. ; Liquid 
Extract Liquorice, iss. ; Hydrochlorate of Morphine, 40 grains ; 
Sulphate of Atropine, 1 grain; Oil of Peppermint, 8 minims; B. P. 
Hydrocyanic Acid, 160 minims ; Tragacanth in Powder, 20 grains; 
Distilled water, q.s. to 3x. Rub the morphine, atropine, and 
tragacanth with the liquid extract of liquorice, and transfer to a 
bottle. To the spirit add the chloroform and oil of mint. Mix this 
gradually with the morphine solution, then add the remaining in- 
gredients and shake well. 

For all practical purposes one fluid ounce of this preparation 
may be said to contain—Chloroform, 3iss. ; Morphine, 4 grains ; 
Atropine Sulph., ;4, grain; Ac. Hydrocyan., B. P., 16 minims. 

Tinctura Nucis Vomica is now made from the extract, and for 
practical purposes may be said to contain 6 grains of extract or I 
grain alkaloids in 1 fluid ounce. 

Tinctura Opii, made from standardised opium, and contains the 
soluble matter of 33 grains of opium, equal to 3°3 grains morphine 
in each ounce. 

Ointments.--Several of the old ointments have their bases 
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changed by substituting paraffins for lard, which are said to en- 
hance their keeping qualities. The paraffins have frequently been 
accused of causing irritation of the skin, and it is to be hoped the 
Pharmacopceia Committee have been well advised in making this 
change. 

In my own practice, I prefer fresh lard for delicate skins, to 
most of the soft paraffins that I have seen, especially that sold as 
veterinary vaseline. 

The following new ointments are introduced :—Carbolic Acid, 
Salicylic Acid, Calamine, Crysaxobin, Eucalyptus, Dilute Mercury, 
Nitrate Iodiform, Stavesacre, and Oleate of Zinc. 

Sulpho-Carbolate of Zinc is now officinal. 

Omissions.—The following drugs and preparations, officinal in the 
1867 Pharmacopeeia, are now rejected :—Areca Digitalinum, Ferri 
Lodidum, Hydrargri lodidum Biride, Liquor Atropia, Soda Acetas, 
Syrupus Rhamunt. 

The present pharmacopeeia, although containing several imper- 
fections which have been freely canvassed by pharmacists, is 
admitted on all sides to be a great improvement on its pre- 
decessors. 

For the veterinary practitioner, however, it fails in many essential 
points; but these we will leave for the present, trusting to return 
to the subject in the early future. 





NOTES ON NEW VETERINARY REMEDIES. 


BY JOHN DOWLING ALLMAN, ASSOCIATE OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL 
SOCIETY (LOND.) 


Napthol.—This agent, which is recommended by Professor 
Walley as an effective remedy in various skin diseases (VETERINARY 
JourNnaL, Vol. xxii., page 120), is one of the products of coal tar. 
It appears in white, shining, laminar crystals—soluble in alcohol, 
chloroform, ether, and benzine, sparingly soluble in hot water, but 
soluble in olive oil and lard, about 1 in 8. It has been employed 
with some success in medical practice as an application in some of 
the intractable forms of Tinca Tonsurans, more especially those 
cases complicated with Eczema ; and it has also proved of service 
in Scabies and Eczema, as it seems to kill the parasite and cures 
the Eczema. Jt has generally been applied in the form of an 
ointment—IO or 15 per cent. Professor Wailey did not mention 
what strength he used the napthol, but I can commend the 
following as a good, serviceable ointment for general veterinary 
use :— 
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It can be used with some success as an all-round antiseptic and 
parasitic ointment, and should become a favourite in veterinary 
practice. 

Liquor Aluminii Acetici.—This preparation, which is officinal in 
the German Pharmacopeeia, might be introduced into veterinary 
practice as a general astringent and antiseptic lotion. The follow- 
ing is the officinal formula (Ph. omy oo 
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Dissolve the alum in aes parts of 1 water, add the acetic acid, and, 
while constantly shaking, pour in by degrees the carbonate of lime 
mixed with 200 parts of water ; set aside for twenty-four hours in 
a warm place, shake frequently, then decant; press the sediment, 
and filter the solution. Contains 7} to 8 per cent. of sub-acetate of 
aluminium. Judging from the ingredients, it should make a very 
useful antiseptic and astringent lotion. It would answer very well 
for red raw surfaces, prevent microbes forming in the wound, heal 
the weeping, allay the accompanying irritation, and effect a speedy 
cure. Gauze or tow, impregnated with a Io per cent. solution, 
should form a nice application for open joints. From a pharma- 
ceutical and therapeutic point, 1 can commend this as a general 
veterinary lotion. 





RHEUMATOID ARTHRITIS. 
BY T. L. GOOCH, M.R.C.V.S., STAMFORD. 


On Wednesday evening, March 3rd, I was summoned to see the 
young bull “Telemachus XX.,” seven months old, and was 
informed by the messenger that he was down and could not get up. 

Upon arriving, and before examining the bull, I questioned the 
herdsman as to when he first noticed anything wrong, and he told 
me that “the bull appeared apparently healthy until the previous 
evening, when, on being led to his mother to suck, he noticed him 
walking rather stiff; next morning, he was again led to his mother, 
when he walked much worse than on the previous evening, and he 
refused to suck ; during the morning he lay down, and when seen 
at noon, he was unable to rise.” 

I then examined the animal, and found the pulse 62, internal tem- 
perature and respiration normal, but a cold sweat bedewed his 
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body; nose very dry, extremities warm. Upon examining his 
limbs, I found both hock-joints much swollen and very hot; I 
then, with the assistance of the herdsinan, lifted him up, but found 
he could not stand. 

I diagnosed it as a case of Rheumatoid Arthritis, and he being 
in a cold stall, 1 had him removed to a warm loose-box, ordered 
fomentations to the hocks, and afterwards to be rubbed witha 
stimulating liniment ; gave a mild purgative, in which was dissolved 
one drachm of salicylic acid. 

About 8.30 o’clock a.m. of the 4th., I again saw the bull; found 
the pulse 60, temperature 103°2°, respiration normal, extremities 
warm, visible mucous membranes injected and slightly tinged 
yellow ; but, upon examining the hocks, I discovered the off one in 
an extraordinary condition—the skin was severed at the posterior 
part of the hock for about four inches, the point of the os 
calcis protruded through the laceration, and the gastrocnemii 
tendons were ruptured. Thinking that the bull had been strug- 
gling about in pain, I examined the box to see if I could find any- 
thing with which he could have injured himself, but could detect 
nothing. I therefore concluded that the tendons must have been 
ruptured before, and that during the animal’s attempts to rise the 
os calcis had forced itself through the skin. 

I considered the case hopeless, and, as the calf was fat, advised 
slaughter ; but, as the calf did not appear to suffer to any great 
extent, he was allowed to live until the following morning (Friday), 
when I again saw him, and ordered the herdsman to take him to 
the butcher’s to be killed. 

I had an opportunity of making a fost-mortent examination, 
which revealed the following condition—immediately under the skin, 
for about six inches above and below the hock-joint, was a yellow, 
gelatinous fluid; the gastrocnemii tendons, in both hocks, were 
ruptured just above the point of the os calcis; blood had extra- 
vasated around the joints, and between the muscles in the areolar 
tissue as far up as the stifle-joint. The true hock-joint was then 
opened, and it was found that caries of the articular surfaces had 
taken place, both at the inferior extremity of the tibia and the 
superior surface of the Astragalus. The other joints of the limbs 
were perfectly healthy. 

Such extraordinary conditions presenting themselves in so short 
a period, without any sign of disease being previously noticed, I 
have not met with before. 

Thinking that the case might be interesting to some readers of 
your valuable journal, induced me to give a brief account of it. 

I have treated two cases of Rheumatoid Arthritis previously on 
the same farm, during 1885-6. 
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EXCISION OF THE TONGUE, AND PERONEO- 
PREPHALANGEAL TENOTOMY. 


BY F. RAYMOND, F.R.C.V.S., A.V.D., WOOLWICH. 


Two operations recently performed in the Royal Horse Infirmary, 
Woolwich, may be of interest to the readers of the VETERINARY 
JouRNAL. 

Case [.—Excision of anterior half of an indurated tongue in a 
horse. The patient was admitted on the 13th February with its 
tongue protruding on the near side. The tongue was considerably 
enlarged, cold, hard, devoid of sensibility, and of reddish-brown 
colour externally. The epithelium of the dorsum was partly 
stripped off by the action of the teeth. The angle of the mouth 
showed a large scar, which travelled from the angle under the jaw 
for about three inches. The mouth was opened and a depression 
found across the dorsum about three-quarters of an inch wide, situ- 
ated above the freenum. The injury had evidently been caused by a 
rope placed round the lower jaw and tongue and tightened, pro- 
bably by the animal hanging back when tied up ata fair. Part of 
the ventral surface, about two inches from the fraenum, was sensi- 
tive; but it was decided to include that part in the amputation, so 
as to obtain a better stump. No obstinate haemorrhage was anti- 
cipated (although all-necessary precautions were taken to meet such 
an occurrence), as in two similar cases, where a large part of the 
tongue had been torn out; and no great difficulty was found in stop- 
ping the bleeding. 

A gag was introduced into the mouth, the parts well cleansed 
with solution of pure carbolic acid. A clean cut was made just 
behind the depression spoken of before, and the diseased and 
small healthy ventral portion removed. ‘Two strong jets of blood 
spirted out from the stump, to which a pledget of tow, steeped in 
solution of pure carbolic acid, was applied. The horse, by moving 
the lingual muscles, drew the blood-vessels into the stump, which 
speedily acquired an inverted appearance. A clot formed, and 
haemorrhage ceased. Altogether the patient lost about half a pint 
of blood ; he suffered no reaction, no febrile symptoms. He was 
put on the pillar-chains for two days and fed on slops only ; after- 
wards on thick oatmeal, then crushed corn, and so on. 

On the 22nd February he was discharged cured, as far as the 
operation was concerned, but is still suffering from paralytic symp- 
toms of the lower lip, which are, however, diminishing, owing to 
the tremendous pressure it suffered from the rope. 

Case [/.—Peroneo-prephalangeal tenotomy. A horse, about six- 
teen years of age, belonging to the Royal Artillery Depot, had 
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suffered from Stringhalt for at least five years. His oft hind-leg 
was jerked nearly to his abdomen when at a trot. 

It was determined to try the effect of the above operation, which 
is spoken of highly by some practitioners. The operation, a very 
simple one, is admirably described in Fleming’s ‘“‘ Operative Vete- 
rinary Surgery,” Part I., to which my readers are referred. On 
rising from the bed of straw, the animal was still lame, but much 
relieved, and has since gradually improved in his gait, though still 
lame. He still walks very much as he did before the operation, 
but in trotting shows a vast improvement. 

I doubt if he will entirely recover, because the nerves supplying 
the peronzeus are connected with those supplying other muscles, 
which are also slightly implicated ; the age of the horse is also 
against him as well as the long-standing of the disease. 

In younger horses the operation may be followed with good 
results in some cases. It may be worth attempting it as a remedy 
when the patient walks nearly sound and trots very lame, showing 
that the peroneus is principally affected. 





ON RELAPSING FEVER OF EQUINES. 
BY J. H. STEEL, M.R.C.V.S., ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT, BOMBAY, 
(Continued from page 174.) 

These cases excellently illustrate the chronic disease. A 5 died 127 days 
after he was brought on the sick list, and A 16 after 58 days of recognized 
disease. 

I had some natural cases which I seem to have brought under treatment 
much sooner after invasion. 

In other cases I was simply “in at the death.” Thus I saw the last 
relapse in C 130, and the deaths of B 70 and C 149. 

The relations of the parasites to the phases of fever need careful examina- 
tion of my notes to arrive at accurate conclusions. The following matters 
must be taken into consideration :— 

(a) In my earlier manipulations I was inexperienced in detection of the 
parasites, so my records of their absence must be accepted with reserve. 

(4) There is always the possibility that the specimens of blood taken from 
any animal may not have detectable parasites, although many are in the 
animal at the time. 

(c) My stainings make it probable that blood in which parasites are not 
detectable by means of the microscope is simply blood in which the parasites 
are non-motile vo fem. This view will, better than the theory of spores, 
explain how it is that the subcutaneous injection of blood from affected animals, 
but apparently devoid of parasites, generates the disease, but after somewhat 
prolonged incubation—vide case of Mule 17. 
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(d) In my daily records I adopted the expressions concerning the para- 
sites, “ very numerous and active,” “fairly numerous and active,” “ numerous,” 
“present,” etc. They, of course, are lacking in scientific accuracy, yet they 
are practically useful as records of my impressions from the specimens 
examined by me. 

(e) A little allowance must be made in an inquiry of this kind for variations 
in light available for stable clinical work, for individual variations of different 
days as to fitness for work and for other little points familiar to the micro- 
scope worker. 

Making due allowance for these matters, I conclude :— 

1. That parasites are more numerous and active in the blood when the 
temperature readings are highest. 

2. That they are more often seen at the high temperature readings than at 
the low. 

3. That they are more often found during the rise and oscillations at the 
curve than during the fall. 

4. That they are seldom seen during the intervals of no (or slight) fever 
between the relapses. 

5. That each fall in temperature is generally associated with disappear- 
ance of detectable parasites from the blood. 

6. That in carefully-observed cases the parasites will be found non- 
detectable just before the crisis, and they reappear generally just before the 
rise. 

7. That the introduction of parasites into the system is generally asso- 
ciated with some disturbance of temperature ; an evanescent rise or fall. 

8. That these special parasites are detectable in every case of the disease. 

An exaggeration of diurnal range of internal temperature is characteristic 
of this disease. Thus the evening tracing is in the main parallel to the 
morning—the critical fall seems later and more abrupt. Occasionally the 
morning and evening temperatures are practically the same, when the para-+ 
sites are very numerous and active in the blood. As the evening curve is 
some 4°—5° higher than the morning, we get some rather high readings in 
the evening ; however, so great a difference is, of course, not seen when the 
morning temperature rises over 104°. 

The following, as being the characteristics of the disease, are available for 
comparative study :— ' 

(a) The fever, as indicated by the temperature curve ; its incubation, in- 
vasion, intervals, relapses, severity, and duration. 

(4) The blood changes, non-parasitic and parasitic ; the pathogenic and 
histological characteristics of the organisms. 

(c) The general symptoms of the disease. 

(d) Its prognosis, etiology, and varieties. 

We will now examine cases of this disease as induced in the dog and 
monkey. 

Phenomenon of the induced disease in the Dog.—The patient was a young 
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puppy, in good health, spirits, and condition, with normal temperature rang- 
ing from 101°—103'5°.. On 12th January he received some parasite-contain- 
ing blood freshly drawn, without air contact, from the jugular of a mule. This 
was thrown into the subcutaneous tissue of one thigh, which became tempo- 
rarily swollen and painful. The patient was constantly fed to repletion with 
flesh from mules which had succumbed to the disease. He was first thus 
fed on the day after inoculation. The first appreciable disturbance of tempe- 
rature was a rise of 1° above the normal on 7th day and again on 9gth day, 
after which the temperature fell to 101° on 11th day (evening). On 12th day 
parasites were first detected in the blood, and the temperature rose 3° 
to 104°, and on the next day to 105° ; after a fall to 102° another rise to 105° 
took place, and then a fall to 103°.. A small two days’ curve then occurs; the 
parasites were present until just the crisis of this rise, but disappeared during 
the fall. Thus the invasion stage is completed. 

(c) On 20th—22nd days occurs the first interval. 

(d@) The first relapse with three curves lasted 9 days. 

(e) An interval of 4 days ensued. 

(J) A second relapse, \asting 11 days, followed; the readings then began to 
fall, and, without an interval, 

(g) The final or fatal relapse occurred—it was disorderly in some of its 
phenomena. 

On the sixteenth day the puppy was noted as heavy, very dull, having a 
slight cough, and showing pain (as the mules used to do) when pressed over 
the loins. It was noted that when the parasites were absent (?) from the 
blood the red corpuscles became at first very crenulate and shrivelled. The 
visible mucous membranes were always very pale, and the animal weak and 
thin, in spite of an excellent appetite. Towards the middle of February, the 
puppy developed a swelling on each side of the face, also over the left in- 
guinal gland. He screamed with pain when lifted, and was very dull and 
feverish. The swellings of the head increased rapidly. On Ist March, 
swelling of the muzzle, throat, and perinzeum set in, then the dog rallied a 
little. However, on the 4th March, he is reported as having been “ very 
cold, and hind quarters much swollen.” He got down, and could not rise 
again, and died at 7 p.m. on 51st day after inoculation, in a state of extreme 
emaciation. I was absent at Moulmain at this time, so could only make a 
post-mortem examination after three days, when the carcase was so decom- 
posed that I could examine only the stomach, and that imperfectly. I could 
not detect any signs of ulceration of its coats. Dr. Evans also induced the 
disease in a dog. The symptoms in my case were remarkably like those 
shown by the mules, z.e., periodic relapsing fever, progressive anemia, and 
apparent, not real, paralysis of the hind limbs. In the dog case, however, 
there were no petechize detected on the membranes, the swelling of the 
lymphatic glands was very marked, and gastric ulceration was probably 
absent. There is an element of doubt as to whether this animal suffered 
from ingestion of spirilloid-bearing flesh or from the subcutaneous injection 
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of parasite-laden fresh blood ; probably she was affected by both. Incuba- 
tion seems to have lasted for the unusually long period of 11 days, and 
parasites were not detected until so late as the twelfth day. 

The temperature curve in the dog shows, with a fair degree of distinct- 
ness, the phases of the disease. The period of incubation occupied 11 days— 
a long period—during which the temperature did not rise over 104°, and no 
parasites were detected in the blood. The invasion stage was not charac- 
terised by high fever, but the parasites persisted throughout until the final 
fall. They were but a short time absent from the blood, or rather non- 
detectable in it, and their redetectability preceded the first relapse. This 
relapse was more severe than the invasion, the parasites were persistent 
throughout, and very numerous and active, and when they disappeared the 
temperature still remained very high. No observations of parasites were 
made during the second relapse, except that they were proved absent during 
the last three days of the fall. A period of ante-mortem confusion of tempera- 
ture, associated with reappearance of the parasites, preceded death, before 
which the animal became very cold. We may conclude :— 

(a) The induced disease in the dog has a well-marked relapsing character. 

(4) Its period of invasion is prolonged. Its duration extended to 51 days. 

(c) The parasites are very numerous and active in dog’s blood. 

(d@) The symptoms shown closely resemble those of the mule in chronic 
cases. 

(e) No petechize have been detected on the visible mucous membranes. 

(f) The disease proved fatal also to the dog. 

Dr. Carter did not succeed in conveying Human Relapsing Fever to dogs. 

It seemed to me that the parasites of the dog are smaller than those of 
the mule generally are. Some move but slowly, others very actively. I 
noted one which had devoted his attention specially to four corpuscles 
which began to look shrivelled (in consequence ?). He charged at them 
again and again, not taking notice of, and dragging them about, as a mule 
parasite would have done, but worrying them, and lashing them with his 
tail when they happened to get in his way, and all the while wriggling most 
actively, and rendering his shape most difficult to determine, because of the 
constant running along his body of an undula. Parasites transferred from 
dog’s to goat’s blood did not, apparently, fasten to the small red corpuscles 
of the latter and drag them about, but moved among them, whereas in blood 
of the mule they at once tackled the corpuscles of the latter, but seemed 
weak and feeble. They appeared to bore the corpuscles spirally ; in one 
case the spiral movement was noted as “ very plain.” 

Phenomena of the induced disease in the Monkey.—“ Jacko,” a young 
female monkey of the ordinary Burmese species, received one syringeful of 
blood containing numerous and active parasites taken from a mule affected 
with the artificially-induced disorder. This ‘was injected inside the thigh 
into the subcutaneous areolar tissue. The patient scratched the seat of 
puncture for some time after injection. On the second day, the limb was a 
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little swollen at the seat of inoculation. On the third day after inoculation 
the blood teemed with active parasites. There was a reddish discharge 
from the generative orifice. On the next day the’ red corpuscles were noted 
as much shrivelled. The animal suffered periodically from fever, and 
became very emaciated, the face having a haggard, “drawn” appearance, 
and the gums covered with sordes. This animal travelled with me by 
sea from Rangoon, and during the passage had a very severe attack 
of fever, could eat little, and was very weak and bad-tempered to 
every one but myself. She was very much exhausted on arrival at 
Madras, but was very much excited and angry j|with the  coolies. 
Her appetite. was very capricious. During a stay of 26 days at Ban- 
galore she had two relapses of fever. She was much exhausted during 
a journey thence to Kirkee, but at the latter place revived somewhat. 
(Edema of the feet set in about the twelfth week after inoculation, followed 
by progressive ulceration. Shortly before death the upper eyelids became 
cedematous, and the fatal result was preceded by unconsciousness for a few 
hours. The case lasted about three months, but my exact records of it were 
continued only for 32 days. An examination of the;tracing appended will at 
once show how in this case the fever ran its typical course with invasion 
(after a very short incubation), relapses, intervals, and fatal result. The 
parasites were present during the fever, and absent during the intervals. 
The symptoms were similar to those shown by the mules in the naturally 
acquired chronic disease. Autopsy showed ‘only the lesions of anzmia, 
slight petechiation of lungs; no ulceration of gastric mucous membrane. 
Thus it is clear that the induced disease of the monkey is a very close re- 
production, in every respect, of that brought about naturally in mules and 
other equines. We must compare this case with those of Dr. Carter, of 
“ acquired Spirillum Fever in the monkey.” The latter resulted from inocula- 
tion with fresh spirillum blood from man on the monkey ; they were 73 per 
cent. of the cases experimented with. The febrile attack;was almost always 
a simple one, or with but slight apparent recurrence in one-eighth of the 
cases ; passing material through the body of the monkey seemed to increase 
its virulence. The period of incubation was over three and under four days, 
and consisted of two stages, non-spirillar and spirillar. It was noted, with 
regard to the invasion, that it varied much in duration in different cases (from 
6 hours to 4 days) and thus resembled the relapses of the human prototype 
rather than the invasion attack. The monkey suffers, proportionately to his 
bulk, more than an adult man. The maximum intensity of pyrexia was 
about equal to that of man, therefore the rise was less above the normal. 
Critical sweating, acmal and epicritical phenomena, were not noted in the 
monkey. There was a sharp rebound which proved fatal in about 25 per cent. 
A second inoculation took as well as a first ; secondary fever occurred as in 
man. In only two cases did relapse occur, and they were mild; in man one- 
fourth of the cases are non-recurrent. The general symptoms in Dr. Carter’s 
cases resembled those shown by “ Jacko” during his earlier relapses. No 
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local inflammations followed the injection. Awtopsies showed liver and 
spleen congested ; congestion, with petechix, of gastric mucous membrane, 
and sometimes of that of the intestinal tract ; pulmonary apoplexy ; petechiz 
on the lungs; brain pallid ; no cerebral Meningitis ; Pneumonia ; marked 
parenchymatous inflammations ; fatty degenerations or infarcts of liver, 
spleen, and kidney. 

Thus “ Jacko” differed from Dr. Carters monkeys in a number of im- 
portant respects :— 

(1) His febrile attacks were numerous. 

(2) They «/t2mately proved fatal, whereas in Dr. Carter’s cases the death 
seems to have resulted from the acufe disease. 

(3) Local phenomena were present at the seat of inoculation of “ Jacko.” 

(4) The period of incubation was very short and not divided into spirillar 
and non-spirillar portions. 

(5) The maximum intensity of fever was greater in the monkey suffering 
from the equine than in those with the human disease. 

The absence of all definite Aost-mortem lesions in “ Jacko” must not be 
contrasted with those found in Dr. Carter’s monkey, for the latter were acute 
and the former was a chronic case. 

The lesions shown in the latter cases are those common to acute Relapsing 
Fever. 

By comparing the cases of mules, ponies, dogs, and monkeys, (a) we may 
arrive at the general characters of the equine disease, and (4) determine how 
much it is possible for the same disease to be influenced in its manifestations 
by the species of the affected animal. (See Table, next page.) 

Thus we learn that Equine Relapsing Fever, in so far as our experience 
goes, always follows inoculation of dog, pony, monkey, or mule with blood 
obtained directly from the affected animal without air-contact ; that not 
infrequently swelling occurs at the seat of inoculation; that at a varying 
time after the experiment the temperature begins to rise, and spirilloid 
organisms appear in the blood, and the animal suffers from fever for a period 
averaging seven days, during which the temperature rises to 4° above the 
normal. It falls to normal when parasites are no longer detectable in the blood. 
In no case is the crisis of the fever associated with profuse perspiration or 
other critical evacuation, and in no case was a rebound noticed. After an 
interval of some three days, the first relapse supervenes ; the fever is not 
generally so great as at the invasion, and it does not generally last so long. 
A rebound sometimes occurs after this phase ; the temperature generally 
regains the normal. 

After a second interval, which varies considerably in duration, the second 
relapse occurs; it varies much in height of rise, duration, and severity, and 
always is followed by a rebound. Subsequently we find that, until the 
disease proves fatal, relapses occur, less defined than the earlier ones, the 
temperature regains the normal, or may fall below or remain above it during 
the interval, and the swellings assume the “cat’s tooth,” or three-cusped 
characters. Death in chronic cases results from exhaustion. 
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little swollen at the seat of inoculation. On the third day after inoculation 
the blood teemed with active parasites. There was a reddish discharge 
from the generative orifice. On the next day the’ red corpuscles were noted 
as much shrivelled. The animal suffered periodically from fever, and 
became very emaciated, the face having a haggard, “drawn” appearance, 
and the gums covered with sordes. This animal travelled with me by 
sea from Rangoon, and during the passage had a very severe attack 
of fever, could eat little, and was very weak and bad-tempered to 
every one but myself. She was very much exhausted on arrival at 
Madras, but was very much excited and angry [with the  coolies. 
Her appetite. was very capricious. During a stay of 26 days at Ban- 
galore she had two relapses of fever. She was much exhausted during 
a journey thence to Kirkee, but at the latter place revived somewhat. 
(Edema of the feet set in about the twelfth week after inoculation, followed 
by progressive ulceration. Shortly before death the upper eyelids became 
cedematous, and the fatal result was preceded by unconsciousness for a few 
hours. The case lasted about three months, but my exact records of it were 
continued only for 32 days. An examination of the{tracing appended will at 
once show how in this case the fever ran its typical course with invasion 
(after a very short incubation), relapses, intervals, and fatal result. The 
parasites were present during the fever, and absent during the intervals. 
The symptoms were similar to those shown by the mules in the naturally 
acquired chronic disease. Axufopsy showed ‘only the lesions of anemia, 
slight petechiation of lungs; no ulceration of gastric mucous membrane. 
Thus it is clear that the induced disease of the monkey is a very close re- 
production, in every respect, of that brought about naturally in mules and 
other equines. We must compare this case with those of Dr. Carter, of 
“ acquired Spirillum Fever in the monkey.” The latter resulted from inocula- 
tion with fresh spirillum blood from man on the monkey ; they were 73 per 
cent. of the cases experimented with. The febrile attack;was almost always 
a simple one, or with but slight apparent recurrence in one-eighth of the 
cases ; passing material through the body of the monkey seemed to increase 
its virulence. The period of incubation was over three and under four days, 
and consisted of two stages, non-spirillar and spirillar. It was noted, with 
regard to the invasion, that it varied much in duration in different cases (from 
6 hours to 4 days) and thus resembled the relapses of the human prototype 
rather than the invasion attack. The monkey suffers, proportionately to his 
bulk, more than an adult man. The maximum intensity of pyrexia was 
about equal to that of man, therefore the rise was less above the normal. 
Critical sweating, acmal and epicritical phenomena, were not noted in the 
monkey. There was a sharp rebound which proved fatal in about 25 per cent. 
A second inoculation took as well as a first ; secondary fever occurred as in 
man. In only two cases did relapse occur, and they were mild ; in man one- 
fourth of the cases are non-recurrent. The general symptoms in Dr. Carter’s 
cases resembled those shown by “ Jacko” during his earlier relapses. No 
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local inflammations followed the injection. Awtopsies showed liver and 
spleen congested ; congestion, with petechia, of gastric mucous membrane, 
and sometimes of that of the intestinal tract ; pulmonary apoplexy ; petechiz 
on the lungs; brain pallid ; no cerebral Meningitis ; Pneumonia ; marked 
parenchymatous inflammations; fatty degenerations or infarcts of liver, 
spleen, and kidney. 

Thus “ Jacko” differed from Dr. Carter’s monkeys ina number of im- 
portant respects :— 

(1) His febrile attacks were numerous. 

(2) They «/timately proved fatal, whereas in Dr. Carter’s cases the death 
seems to have resulted from the aczfe disease. 

(3) Local phenomena were present at the seat of inoculation of “ Jacko.” 

(4) The period of incubation was very short and not divided into spirillar 
and non-spirillar portions. 

(5) The maximum intensity of fever was greater in the monkey suffering 
from the equine than in those with the human disease. 

The absence of all definite Jost-mortem lesions in “ Jacko” must not be 
contrasted with those found in Dr. Carter’s monkey, for the latter were acute 
and the former was a chronic case. 

The lesions shown in the latter cases are those common to acute Relapsing 
Fever. 

By comparing the cases of mules, ponies, dogs, and monkeys, (a) we may 
arrive at the general characters of the equine disease, and (4) determine how 
much it is possible for the same disease to be influenced in its manifestations 
by the species of the affected animal. (See Table, next page.) 

Thus we learn that Equine Relapsing Fever, in so far as our experience 
goes, always follows inoculation of dog, pony, monkey, or mule with blood 
obtained directly from the affected animal without air-contact ; that not 
infrequently swelling occurs at the seat of inoculation; that at a varying 
time after the experiment the temperature begins to rise, and spirilloid 
organisms appear in the blood, and the animal suffers from fever for a period 
averaging seven days, during which the temperature rises to 4° above the 
normal. It falls to normal when parasites are no longer detectable in the blood. 
In no case is the crisis of the fever associated with profuse perspiration or 
other critical evacuation, and in no case was a rebound noticed. After an 
interval of some three days, the first relapse supervenes ; the fever is not 
generally so great as at the invasion, and it does not generally last so long. 
A rebound sometimes occurs after this phase ; the temperature generally 
regains the normal. 

After a second interval, which varies considerably in duration, the second 
relapse occurs; it varies much in height of rise, duration, and severity, and 
always is followed by a rebound. Subsequently we find that, until the 
disease proves fatal, relapses occur, less defined than the earlier ones, the 
temperature regains the normal, or may fall below or remain above it during 
the interval, and the swellings assume the “cat’s tooth,” or three-cusped 
characters. Death in chronic cases results from exhaustion. 
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Equine Relapsing Fever varies in different species in the following 
respects :— 

(a) Local lesions may or may not occur at the seat of inoculation. 

(6) The incubation period isfrom two to seven days, in accordance with the 
nature of the virus, the conditions and species of the subject, etc. 

(¢) The duration and height of fever in the various phases varies ; 

(d) As also does the depth of fall and degree of rebound, if any ; 

(e) As also does the frequency of relapse ; 

(/) And the cause of fatality. 

Thus we must not take it as a proof that because no local lesions 
occur at the seat ef inoculation, nor because the incubation is _pro- 
longed, nor because the temperature tracing of Human Relapsing Fever is 
not similar to that of equines, that the two diseases are not the same. They 
are both Relapsing Fevers, and the same Relapsing Fever may vary in these 
respects in different subjects under different methods of conveyance. A 
comparison of the human disease in man with that in the monkey, shows 
that it presents the following general characters :— 

1. It does not invariably follow inoculation. Iam not inclined to lay stress 
on this difference from my results with equines, because I believe my plan of 
injecting blood immediately from the jugular was specially calculated to secure 
a successful result. Attempts to communicate it to dogs failed. 

2. Inoculation does not cause local lesions. I am inclined to think this of 
importance, and in direct association with the greater vigour and lethal 
influence of the parasite in the horse disease. 

3. The human disease tends to recovery, whereas the equine ts invariably 
fatal. Thus no opportunity was given to test the effect of second inoculation 
in the equine disease. 

4. The parasite found in the human disease differs in some important 
respects from that found in mules. 

5. The essential parasitic lesions in man are similar to those in the mule 
disease. 

6. The human disease ts contagious, whereas we have the strongest evidence 
that the equine ts not so. 

7. Making allowance for difference in the patients, the symptoms of the 
human disease, the phenomena shown, avfe- and Post-mortem in it, and its 
other clinical and pathological features resemble those of the equine. 

The methods of inquiry adopted in the two diseases are exactly the same 
making allowance for the differences between medical and veterinary 
methods and facilities. The results are parallel. 

I think it is evident that the human and equine disorders are both to be 
rightly included under the pathological class—Relapsing Fevers. They 
agree very closely in their general characters, but they differ spectally— 
probably in accordance with difference in species between the blood organisms 
in the two. To draw a familiar parallel, they are to one another as Variola is 
to Vaccinia; possibly inoculation from a Human Relapsing Fever patient would 
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secure immunity to a mule from Equine Relapsing Fever, but I should be very 
sorry to try inoculation of a man with a disease which has proved so invari- 
ably fatal hitherto as the Equine Relapsing. The monkey with human 
disease differed from that with equine as much on essential points, as did the 
man with his fever from the mule or pony with “ Surra.” The two diseases 
are first-cousins of one another—not identical, as are Human and Equine 
Anthrax, for instance. This is an interesting point, which I am glad to have 
an opportunity of submitting to you for discussion. 

In my official report of the Burma outbreak, I have devoted two para- 
graphs to the casual notice of the relations of Equine with Human Relapsing 
Fever. I point out one or two circumstances which cropped up in the course 
of my inquiry, which possibly have a bearing on this matter. 

Dr. Evans studied the disease in that most equine-like of ruminants, the 
camel, but my experiments with the Indian ox and a goat failed to appreci- 
ably convey the disease. The temperature tracings obtained from the two 
animals give no evidence of Relapsing Fever; they never rose more than 2° 
above the normal, nor exhibited any of the typical features of the Re 
lapsing Fever curve. In spite of constant and most careful daily examinations 
of the blood, no parasites were found in it. In each case subcutaneous inocu- 
lation was tried, and, on that failing, intra-peritoneal injection. 

(a) The bullock was an aged animal, very thin on admission, of the Amrut 
Mahal breed. On January 12th, 1885, he received parasite-containing blood 
inthe dewlap. Local tumefaction occurred, and persisted for several days, the 
red corpuscles became crenated, there was a little lachrymation (one of the 
earliest symptoms in mules). The urine became acid; sp. gr. 1,040; no para- 
sites were detected at any time in the blood, nor were other signs of disorder 
manifested. 

(4) On January 29th the same animal received two syringefuls of fresh 
blood from the jugular of a mule, in which blood the parasites are recorded 
as “ fairly numerous, small, attached to the corpuscles, and dragging them 
slowly.” Two injections were made, respectively in dewlap and throat, both 
on the right side. On the fourth morning from this I obtained the highest 
morning temperature given by this bullock, but I found no evidence at any 
time of Relapsing Fever or of parasites in the blood. Swelling occurred at 
each seat of inoculation, which continued for fourteen days, at least. One day 
I noted that the blood corpuscles were gelatinoid and large, and arranged in a 
tesselated manner, an appearance very often seen in the blood of affected 
mules. 

(c) On 12th February, 1885, I injected one syringeful of fresh jugular blood, 
drawn without air contact—blood in which the parasites are recorded as 
“numerous and seem aggregating ”—into the peritoneal sac with, apparently, 
entirely negative result. The animal was quite fat when discharged for duty. 
I believe that these experiments, which require confirmation, and to be carried 
out on a large scale, render it probable :-— 
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(a) That the Indian ox is /oca//y afiected by subcutaneous injection of 
parasite-containing blood, but not constitutionally. 

(6) That a similar negative result follows intra-peritoneal injection. I 
regret that it did not occur to me to test the effects of inoculation of a mule 
with blood from this bullock. We have no evidence of cattle suffering from 
fever in Burma, and Dr. Evans never heard of a case of Surra in horned cattle 
in the Punjab. 

B.—The goat was a young kid inoculated on the same dates and in the 
same way as the bullock, but the seat of inoculation was the inside of the left 
thigh, ard no local lesions resulted. The animal fed ravenously, but became 
a mere bag of bones ; it suffered a little from the intra-peritoneal injection 
It was slaughtered just before my departure from Rangoon. Its spleen was, 
perhaps, a little indurated, but no abnormality was distinctly traceable. I do 
not think this animal became affected. Certainly he had not Relapsing 
Fever, nor were parasites at any time subsequent to the first inoculation 
detectable in the blood. 

It is remarkable that my experiments with the circular blooc-corpusculated 
ruminants should have in each case (six experiments in all) given negative 
results. 

I think it possible elephants suffer from Relapsing Fever, but have no sound 
evidence on which to discuss this question. 

Dr. Lewis has found flagellated organisms, very like those of Surra, in rats 
not proved to be suffering from Relapsing Fever. 

Thus man, monkey, dog, horse (and pony), mule, and camel are known to 
suffer from one sort of Relapsing Fever or other ; elephants and rats possibly 
do. We have a certain amount of evidence in favour of the view that oxen 
and goats are exempt. The Relapsing Fevers at present may be thus 
classified :— 

Natural in man. 


I.—HUMAN ... (naturally) in man. 
\ duced { (artificially) in monkey. 


f in horse and mule (Surra) 
Natural - mule and pony (British 
— ; Burma disease). 
II.—EQuine... cae ent 
RELAPSING FEVERS...... 4 Induced—axtificially in pony. 
monkey. 
dog. 


III.—CAMELINE—(possibly the same as II.) 





| 1V.—OFr ELeruanrs (?) 


| 
\ V.—Or RopENTs (?) 
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Evitartal, 
PASTEUR’S GRAND ACHIEVEMENT. 


Wuat might almost be designated the culminating point in Pasteur’s re- 
markable career of discovery in biology and the prophylaxy of contagious 
diseases, appears to have been reached in the success attending his 
method of inoculation for the prevention of Hydrophobia in those per- 
sons who have had the misfortune to be wounded by rabid animals. 
Startling as were the results of his inoculations of attenuated virus in 
such diseases as Fowl-cholera, Anthrax, and Swine-plague, yet these 
were only practised on animals, and before they were exposed to infec- 
tion with the lethal or unattenuated poison of these disorders. To carry 
his inoculating system beyond animals, and to operate on mankind with 
such death-producing material—if by chance it were not properly pre- 
pared, or if it operated in a different manner in the /ighest animal of all 
—must be considered a bold venture, and one which required an almost 
excess of courage ; but when we reflect that the first disease to be so 
dealt with was Hydrophobia, at once the most terrifying and terrible, 
as it is the most fatal, of all maladies, then we perceive what a degree 
of confidence must have been attained in dealing with this system of 
preventive medicine, and which could only have been reached by the 
most conclusive evidence of every kind derived from its practice on 
animals. To those who have followed Pasteur’s progress for many 
years in the elucidation of problems in physics, biology, and pathology, 
and who have learned with what care and skill he has demonstrated the 
novel and nearly always extraordinary facts he presented from time to 
time, confidence has never wavered as to the absolute reliance that 
might be placed upon his inferences and conclusions. No philosopher 
or experimentalist could be more averse to arriving at a premature or 
incomplete decision, and before he attempted to make known any of his 
surprising revelations, he has assured himself, by the most scrupulously 
exacting crucial tests, that the results at which he had arrived could not 
be gainsaid or disproved. 

Though he had perfectly satisfied himself as to the efficacy of his 
method of fortifying animals against the rabific poison, and had given a 
new phase and a higher value to this system ; yet when he was at first, 
by accident, solicited to operate on human beings, even those who had 
the greatest faith in him and his work were fearful of the consequences, 
and could not help feeling that his apparent temerity might bring ruin to 
his reputation, and possibly death to the fellow-creatures he was anxious 
to save from an agonising and certainly fatal disease. 

For, irrespective of this being the first time the great step had been 
taken of operating with his “ vaccine” upon mankind, the conditions 
were widely different from those he had to deal with in the other 
diseases he had already obtained the mastery over. In these the pro- 
tective or attenuated virus had been introduced into the system, and had 
effected its object before the crude or deadly virus was allowed access. 
In his human subjects this was not so. The deadly, if slow-acting, 
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poison of rabies had first gained admission, perhaps for a month, before 
the antidotal rabies-poison could be administered ; and in this way the 
conditions were reversed. But by his long course of experiments, 
which only genius could devise and the most consummate skill and 
patience could have carried out successfully, he had ascertained beyond 
all doubt that the action of the crude poison could be anticipated and 
neutralised by that which he had artificially treated, even though many 
—but nevertheless a limited—number of days had elapsed since the 
persons were wounded. 

Such anticipatory treatment had never before been attempted, nor had 
it ever been surmised that the bane could be made its own antidote in 
this way. True, it had been observed that persons vaccinated after ex- 
posure to Small-pox infection did not take Small-pox; but then the 
chances were that they would not have had the disease, even if they had 
not undergone vaccination. 

The fame of Pasteur’s success in preventing the development of 
Hydrophobia quickly spread far and wide, and persons wounded by 
rabid, or supposed to be rabid, animals arrived at his laboratory in Paris 
from many parts of Europe, and from America, until, at the latest date, 
more than five hundred had been inoculated under his direction. It is 
asserted that four-fifths of these had been bitten by dogs whose rabid 
condition was ascertained by post-mortem examinations ; and there can 
be no doubt whatever that at least many of the dogs had been rabid, as 
animals, and in some cases people, wounded by them had perished. 

Of all those Pasteur has inoculated only one has died of Hydrophobia 
and that was a case in which too long an interval had occurred before 
the operation was reluctantly performed by him, as he deemed it all but 
hopeless. One hundred of the patients were bitten before the 15th of 
December last, so that there has been ample time for the disease to 
manifest itself in at least some of them, even if the ordinary period of 
incubation had been greatly protracted. Of the safety of all the people 
inoculated, Pasteur has no misgivings; and that they had received 
potent protective virus was demonstrated by collateral inoculations with 
the same material in animals. In a review of Pasteur’s work, which we 
shall presently offer to our readers, allusion will be made to the manner 
in which the virus is attenuated and the operative procedure carried out’; 
in the meantime ; a strong reaction has taken place in favour,of the Pas- 
teurian prophylaxis, and many of those who were before incredulous or 
doubtful are now enthusiastic believers in it. A grand advance in medi- 
cine has been achieved such as this century had not before witnessed, and 
a Pasteur Institute is to be founded at Paris—an international hospital 
—for the reception and preventive treatment of people of all nationali- 
ties who may be wounded by rabid animals. 

The prophylaxy of all contagious disorders of man and animals by 
this method appears to be now not only possible, but almost within 
reach. A new era in medicine will then have dawned, and the oppro- 
brium so long attached to the physician’s art will be obliterated. 
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UPON DIRECT LOCAL TREATMENT OF DISEASES OF THE 
RESPIRATORY ORGANS OF HORSES.* 


SYNOPSIS OF AN ADDRESS BY PROFESSOR W. DIECKERHOFF, BERLIN, 
TO A GENERAL MEETING OF THE VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY 
OF WESTPHALIA, DELIVERED AT HAMM, ON THE 5TH SEPTEMBER, 
1885. 
As in earlier days the successful effect of certain courses of treatment was 
often exaggerated or quite misunderstood, so in recent times greater weight 
has been given to direct local treatment of internal diseases than it is entitled 
to. It is not suggested that direct treatment of internal organs is useless, but 
that careful and extensive trials of remedies and methods must take place 
before it can be recommended to the general practitioner as rational. Ac- 
cording to present experience, direct treatment can only be used with effect 
upon comparatively few organs. Of these, the lungs have most interest for 
the veterinary surgeon. Direct pulmonary treatment may be employed for 
the removal of diseased products (mucus or pus), but particularly to bring 
about a special stimulation intended to cause resolution of the inflamed parts. 
To cause medicines to be absorbed by the respiratory mucous membrane is 
not new, and lately Dr. Levi, of Pisa, has mentioned a number of remedies 
which may be administered through the trachea; but the greater number may 
be exhibited equally well subcutaneously, and with greater ease. In the case 
of certain alcoholic preparations, subcutaneous injection is liable to cause 
suppuration; such remedies are better employed by the tracheal method. It 
is hardly necessary to mention that all gaseous remedies are easily absorbed 
by the respiratory organs, but it rarely follows that a veritable cure results 
from their use. Up to the present, direct treatment of respiratory diseases 
has been confined to local diseases. There are three modes of application— 
by inhalation, injection, and irrigation. 

Notwithstanding so important a part is taken by inhalation in the treat- 
ment of inflammatory respiratory diseases in man, it has not proved itself 
very efficacious in horses. True it is that the warmth and moisture of the 
steam may do some good, but the use of sprays (carbolic acid solution, aro- 
matic infusions, etc.) is far better. It is alleged against them that they lose 
power in proportion to the distance the area to be treated is situated from the 
nostrils ; therefore, little good follows the treatment of diseases of the 
larynx and pharynx by constant inhalations. More important are the results 
of injections and irrigations. As far as Dieckerhoffs experience goes, he 
excludes pneumonic affections from those likely to be influenced by injec- 
tions. 

Experiments have been made upon Pneumoniain man, and followed by others 
upon Pleuro-pneumonia in cattle (Brustseuche), and Pneumonia (?) in horses. 
In 1875, Dieckerhoff injected 2 per cent. to 5 per cent. solutions of pure carbolic 
acid into several pleuro-pneumonic cattle. The process is not difficult. 
After cleaning the outer skin, a strong, hollow needle is thrust between the 
ribs directly into the diseased part of the lungs, and by means of a syringe 
10 to 15 grams of the solution are injected. No untoward symptoms are 
developed, but the course of the disease remains unchanged. A portion of 
the lung tissue, about as large as a walnut, is impregnated with the solution, 
and dies. If the animal survives the disease, the necrosed area is removed 
by absorption. The surrounding parts remain unaltered. Similar injections 
into pneumonic horses, repeatedly carried out, were equally unsuccessful ; 
they are worthless. Instead of injections through the walls of the chest, the 


* Translated a“ the ** Wochenschrift fiir Thierheilkunde und Viehzucht,” by T 
Raymond, A.V.I 
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next thing attempted was inter-tracheal injection for Pneumonia. It is 
acknowledged that solutions of suitable remedies may be safely introduced 
into the bronchial tubes in quantities of 100 grams and over. Dieckerhoff 
employed solutions of pure carbolic acid, tannin, alum, and other remedies, 
without effect. These negative therapeutic results may be explained thereby, 
that only a small portion of the material finds its way to the diseased area; 
the greater portion trickles down the bronchial tubes and is carried to 
healthy parts. It must also not be forgotten that the infective material of 
Pneumonia permeates the tissue of the lungs, whereas the tracheal injection can 
at most only penetrate the bronchial tubes, on account of the blocking caused 
by inflammatory products. Those who are acquainted with the treatment of 
erysipelatous skin diseases by disinfectants, know that these remedies only 
act when applied continually. In erysipelatous Pneumonia; the drugs cannot 
be applied in sufficient strength to cut the disease short, even when repeatedly 
injected into the trachea. It follows from these facts that although @ prior 
good results might be expected, the result of actual experience is against this 
treatment for pulmonary disorders. 

The effects of the new method upon diseases of the nasal cavities, sinuses, 
larynx, and pharynx was next considered. 

Having mentioned the well-known methods of irrigating the nasal, frontal, 
and maxillary sinuses and the guttural pouches, Dieckerhoff drew atten- 
tion to simple inflammatory and pustular conditions of the mucous mem- 
branes of the larynx and pharynx in horses, stating that these parts are easily 
subjected to direct treatment. He did not suggest that ordinary means 
would henceforth be rendered unnecessary, but explained that in the majority 
of cases under his care the recourse to injections induced a milder form of 
disease, and brought about a quicker cure. There is no complaint which 
causes horsemen more annoyance than chronic irritative disease of the larynx, 
notwithstanding every remedy usually employed. 

Gerlach has recommended subcutaneous injections of morphia in the 
neighbourhood of the larynx. Dieckerhoff tried this mode without result, 
but recently he treated seven horses suffering from chronic laryngeal cough, 
by his method (inter-laryngeal). Five animals recovered completely, and 
two were greatly relieved. He asserts it is the only way by which this 
disease can be cured. The modus operandi is as follows :—A strong, hollow, 
curved needle is screwed to a syringe capable of containing 100 grams. The 
horse’s head is extended, and the needle thrust through the skin and crico- 
tracheal ligament. The point of the needle is directed into the larynx, the 
syringe quickly emptied and withdrawn. Care must be taken that only the 
point of the needle is sharpened, otherwise a piece of tissue may be excised 
which, becoming fixed in the tube, renders it temporarily useless. If properly 
diluted, any medicine in use for the treatment of mucous membranes may be 
thus employed. Even pure water, at a temperature of 15°—30° centigrade 
will stimulate the parts considerably in laryngeal Catarrh, and hasten recovery. 
Dieckerhoff generally employs 0’5 per cent. solution of alum; Aluminium aceti- 
cum (0°5 per cent.), Plumbium aceticum (0°3 per cent.), Kalium chloricum (1 
per cent.), etc., etc., are also useful. After the operation the horse coughs, but 
not so violentlyas might be expected. Some patients cough only five or tentimes, 
others more, whereby a portion of the injection is ejected through the nostrils. 
The advantages claimed for laryngeal and tracheal injections are based upon 
the theory that the remedy penetrates all recesses and folds of the membrane, 
and therefore directly attacks those parts most difficult to reach in Catarrh. 
It often happens that a single application suffices; when this does not occur 
it may be repeated in from one to five days. No unwelcome complication 
has resulted from the procedure, but the skin must be firmly pressed against 
the larynx when the needle is withdrawn, or it may happen that some of the 
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fluid penetrates the cellular tissue, causing inflammatory swellings, which, 
however, disappear, as a rule, in a few days, although in some horses a certain 
amount of fever is witnessed. 

Dieckerhoff records two cases in which suppuration resulted from continual 
use of the injection, and the abcesses had to be lanced. He asserts, how- 
ever, that, on the whole, this occurrence is rare. 











ANTIPYRIN. 


BY MR. H. FRICK, OF THE INFIRMARY FOR SMALLER DOMESTIC ANIMALS 
ATTACHED TO THE ROYAL VETERINARY SCHOOL, BERLIN. 








MR. FRICK, who has been experimentalising with antipyrin upon dogs, 
sums up his conclusions thus :— 

1. Antipyrin invariably reduces the temperature in fever, irrespective of 
the cause. 

2. It is like salicylic acid, a specific for rheumatism, but has no effect upon 
local disease. 

3. Concentrated solutions (1: 1-2) applied subcutaneously cause local 
irritation, resulting in the formation of abscesses, This may be avoided by 
using diluted solutions (1 : 4-5). 

4. Its action is the same whether administered subcutaneously or per oram. 

5. The maximum dose for dogs is five grams; tonic effects follow the 
exhibition of more. 

He regrets he has had no opportunity of trying antipyrin upon the larger 
domestic animals, which he considers desirable. 




































NEW INVENTIONS. 


A VERY valuable companion for the canine practitioner has been devised 
and introduced by Mr. Tom Fletcher, M.R.C.V.S., of Sheffield. It is an 
instrument for catching dogs, something in the style of a fishing-rod, with a 
round loop at the end to throw round the neck of a rabid or vicious animal, 
which completely secures or lassoes the dog. It is well understood that 
veterinary surgeons run very great risks in trying to catch or secure a strange 
dog for the purpose of examination, or for giving it a pill, frequently getting 
bitten in the attempt. This little instrument has been invented by Mr. 
Fletcher to prevent all accidents occurring in this manner, and as Hydro- 
phobia is certainly on the increase, this patent dog-catcher will be a welcome 
companion to the canine practitioner. It is very portable and light, and can 
be easily carried in the hand. It is the design of a practical and experienced 
man, and must commend itself to those that wish to go well armed and thus 
prevent any evil consequences following the bite of arabid dog. It is a most 
useful, sensible, and practical addition in the way of instruments, and cannot 
fail to become a favourite with the profession, especially those occupied in 
canine practice. We commend it strongly. The instrument can be obtained 
of Messrs. C, J. Hewlett and Son, London. 

A very complete and elaborate pocket-case, which was first introduced at 
the Veterinary Congress, Birmingham, by Messrs. C. J. Hewlett and Son, 
seems to have attracted, and still continues to occupy, great attention. It 
contains a Russell’s castrating knife, Gowing’s operating knife, with an 
exploring needle, Symes’ abscess knife, blunt bistoury, curved and straight 
scissors, caustic holder, probe and director, canula and trocar, clinical ther- 
mometer, needles and silk. The knives are set in tortoiseshell, and are 
beautifully finished, and all the instruments are of the very best quality, and 
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arranged in a handsome morocco case. It is, without doubt, one of the most 
practical, convenient, and elaborate pocket-cases that the veterinary profession 
has been accustomed to. It reflects very great credit on the designers, and 
must be considered a valuable and useful little companion to the general prac- 
titioner. 





WONDERFUL ENDURANCE OF ARAB CAVALRY HORSES. 


THE extraordinary endurance of the small horses—almost ponies—known as 
Arabs, has been exemplified in a startling manner during the recent opera- 
tions in the Soudan. 

The 19th Princess of Wales’s Own Hussars, commanded by that 
excellent cavalry officer, the late Lieut.-Colonel Barrow, were mounted on 
these little animals during the campaign on the Nile for the relief of 
Khartoum, and the record of the conditions under which they performed 
their work, as given by the Colonel, is full of interest for all lovers of horses. 
The following is the description :— 


Arab Stallions.—Average height, fourteen hands ; average age, eight years 
to nine years ; some I5 per cent., over twelve years, bought by Egyptian 
Government in Syria and Lower Egypt ; average price £18. 

Some 50 per cent. had been through the campaign in the Eastern Soudan 
with the 19th Hussars, in February and March, 1884, and returned in a very 
exhausted state, and about Io per cent. had been at Tel-el-Kebir. 

In June, 1884, the whole number were taken, by Lieut.-Colonel Taylor, 
with the Egyptian Cavalry, from Cairo to Assouan, in barges, and remained 
there three months. 

In September, 1884, they were marched, by Major Grenfell, from Assouan 
to Wady Halfa, 210 miles, and there awaited the arrival of the 19th Hussars. 
350 of these ponies were handed over to the 19th Hussars, on 13th Novem- 
ber, 1884, all, except some Io per cent., being in very fair marching condition. 

The 19th Hussars marched by squadrons from Wady Haifa to Korti, 
distance about 360 miles, average daily march about sixteen miles, not in- 
cluding halts. Halts were made for one day at Absarat, one day at Dongola, 
and two days at Shabadood, when crossing the river. 

The ration was supposed to be 8 lbs. of grain, barley, or dhourra, and 
10 lbs. of dhourra stalk, but, owing to scarcity of grain, the horses generally 
received about 6 Ibs. of grain and to lbs. of dhourra stalk. 

They arrived in Korti in very good marching condition. 

The horses remained at Korti from 20th December to 7th January, and 
received 8 Ibs. of green dhourra stalk daily, instead of dry stalk. 

They improved during the halt at Korti. 

On the 30th December, forty horses proceeded to Gakdul, 100 miles, and 
performed the reconnaissance duties of the column. The march to Gakdul 
was performed in sixty-three hours ; fifteen hours’ rest there, and the return 
journey in sixty-three hours. Six horses returned the 100 miles in forty- 
six hours, the last fifty miles in seven and a-half hours. During the 141 
hours of the march the horses were ridden for eighty-three hours. 

On the 8th January, the 19th Hussars, strength as below, marched across 
the desert with General Sir H. Stewart’s column. 


Officers ae oe ia _ bie 8 
Men ... mee sad ase — aan 127 
Horses "re ee ae eee ona 155 
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In addition, therefore, to one extra horse for each officer, there were twelve 
spare horses. 

The following table will show the daily work performed, and the amount of 
food and water given daily to each horse. 

The forty horses referred to in previous paragraph returned to Korti on 
the 5th, and started again on the Sth as fit as any horses in the troop. 
There was not one casualty out of the forty. 





No. of No. of When Amount of | Food, 














Deve. | Time of March. Hours. Miles.| Watered. | Water. |Grain. 
= 
Sth Jan, |2p.m.,6p.m. ... ial 4 16 | am ee 6lbs 
h \2.45a.m.,10am. .... 7} 29 | 10.30a.m. ...| 14 gallons }o 
gn» ij2p.m., 6pm. ... ...| 4 10 | 6.15pm. ... 3 “ ” 
j3am.,9am. ... ...; 6 24 || 
1oth ,, {Ress am. 4-30 pm| 42 17 || 4-45 p.m ... t ” 6,, 
11th ,, = |3-30 a.m., 12.30 p.m| 9 36 12.45 p.m. ...| Full drink| 6,, 
| 600 
12th ,, |12.30 p.m., 4.30 pm 4 16 (eas'pim “ 6,, 
| ' | 7 30 a.m. 
13th ,, Halt at Gakdul ... one} laaspm. | - 6,, 
14th ,, [2.30 p.m.,6.30 p.m. ...| 4 .. | 6am.,I p.m. “ 655 
$a.m., 10am. ... .. 20 ) | 
15th ,, rent ti _ ts ‘8 | | 10.30 a.m. ..| 1} gallons} 5,, 
16th ,, '4.30am,4pm. ...) 1g | gO | 6pm... ..J 3 99 4» 
17th ,, 8a.m.,4p.m. ... .. | S | 32 | SPM. 212 - 4o 
1th ,, |4p.m., 12 midnight .. | 8 32 POM. oe ccs 99 3» 
12 midnight,gam. ...| 9 © vi 
19th 5, { 9 a.m., 12 midnight w| 2H 36 Sa I» 
\12 midnight, I p.m. .. | 13 7 . ‘ 
20th ,, {\t pep} "3h 4 | 2pmon ... Full drink 





It will be seen from the above table that the average forage ration for the 
first ten days was about 5 lbs. to 6 Ibs. of grain and two gallons of water, 
= horses performing thirty-one miles daily, and not counting one day’s 

alt. 

When the first advance was made on Matammeh, the horses marched to 
the Nile without having received a drop of water for fifty-five hours, and 
only 1 lb. of grain. Some fifteen or twenty horses received no water for 
seventy hours. 

During the period (20th January to 14th February), the horses received no 
grain, but were fed on dhourra stalk, about ten pounds daily, or green bean 
stalk, or green dhourra stalk, about 12 Ibs. daily. Two days before marching 
they received 6 lbs. of grain. 

They performed outpost and patrol duty, averaging some eight miles daily. 
Under the above conditions, the horses recovered from the efforts made 
during the desert march, but many were in a weak state. 

The first seventy-five miles the horses performed the whole distance on 
4 lbs. of grain and three gallons of water; the remainder of the journey 
water was plentiful and 8 Ibs. of grain were supplied. 

Two marches of over forty miles were performed, which shows that the 
horses were still able to march. 

After two weeks’ rest at Korti, the horses marched strong and well to 
Dongola, and other stations, receiving plenty of food and water, and after 
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two months’ halt they were in quite as good condition as when they left 
Wady Halfa. 

On the return march to Wady Halfa, the distance, some 250 miles, was 
performed at the average rate of some sixteen miles a day, with one halt for 
two days. 

The marching was done mostly at night, but the horses were generally 
exposed to a hot sun all day, as there was not much shelter for them under 
the palm trees. Except two fractures from kicks, no horses were lost or left 
on the line of march. 

The horses were conveyed from Wady Halfa to Assouan in barges, and 
after two weeks’ rest at Assouan were handed over to the 2oth Hussars in 
quite as good order as when they left Wady Halfa, nine months previously. 

The attached statements gives a detailed list of casualties. 

I think it may be considered a most remarkable circumstance that out of 
350 horses, during nine months, on a hard campaign, only twelve died from 
disease. This result must be attributed to the two facts :—- 

1st. That the climate of the Soudan is most suitable for horses. 

2nd. That the Syrian horse has a wonderful constitution, and is admirably 
suited for warfare in an Eastern climate. The distance actually marched, 
from point to point, not taking any account of reconnaissance, etc., was over 
1,500 miles. 

The weight carried was reduced to the minimum, but averaged about 14 
stone. 

The weather during the last four months of the campaign was trying, food 
was often very limited, and, during the desert march, water very scarce. 
Under the above conditions, I venture to think that the performances of the 
regiment on these Arab ponies will compare with the performance of any 
horsemen on record. 


CASUALTY RETURN of Arab Ponies, 19th Hussars, 13th November, 1884, to 
5th July, 1885. 


Summary. 

Killed in action .. 6 “ ba ea << © 
Destroyed.. oe oe - - - hc - B 
Drowned .. P I 
Missing ee - 6 Per oa ‘ iio a 
Died oe “* ee oi ea es ea > 22 

Total .«. ree oe a <n 

Diseases. 

Bullet Wounds .. 23 
Exhaustion oe 31 
Fractures .. oe oe a 7 
Paralysis .. oe os oe I 
Enteritis [ 
Farcy oe oe oe I 
Purpura Heemorrhagica I 
Rupture of Intestines .. I 
Rupture of Stomach I 
Saddle-gall I 
Colic, spasmodic. . a ov at ‘a a 
Missing .. oe éo aa $2 Sa es oo («CS 
Drowned .. ‘ <a ‘ ‘ I 

Total .. ans oe oo — 


Note.—Several horses were very severely wounded, but recovered rapidly, though 
in a very exhausted state, 
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CASUALTY RETURN of Arab Ponies, 19th Hussars, showing periods during 
which Horses died, 13th November, 1884, to 1st July, 1885. 





| ‘Destroyed 
: 
| Number | oo 
Period. | of horses | a 
effective. | — 


| 
Destroyed 
r 


o Killed 
died from in 
other action. 


‘exhaustion comses. 





Wady Halfa to Korti, 13th November to | | 
8th January, 1885 Pe vn << 2 | | 
Korti to Matammeh and back, 8th | 
anuary to 8th March .. és oo| 53 
At Korti, 5th January to 8th March __... 73 
With River Column, Ist January to 8th 
March |+.. oe oe oe as 
Korti, Dongola, and other stations, 9th 
March to 20th June... os weal 
Dongola, Assouan, 21st June to Ist July. 


Total .. 





1. When water was limited to two gallons or less, it was given in small 
quantities, not all at once. Even one pint given to the horses, or just enough 
to moisten their mouth, enabled them to come up to time again. 

On one occasion, late at night, the horses were much exhausted, we were 
thirty-five miles from water, and less than one pint left per horse. The horses 
could not eat, their mouths were so parched. I had a sack of dhourra meal, and 
with water made a number of moist balls of meal. These balls revived the 
horses, and they marched their thirty-five miles next morning. I obtained 
this hint previous to the campaign from General V. Baker, who told me that the 
Turkomans used to carry in skins, balls of grease or oil, and meal. 

2. The horses were saved on every possible occasion, and by every possible 
device. The men never sat on their horses’ backs a moment longer than 
necessary. Marches in column were avoided, extended line being used, so 
that each horse had pure air to breathe. When picketed, horses always had 
plenty of room, and their heads to the breeze. 

When possible, they were washed two or three times a week, which tended 
much towards their healthy condition. 

The horses were allowed to graze on every possible occasion on the grass 
of the Bayuda Desert, but it was very dry. They chewed the grass, but ate 
very little. During the last few days of the march to Matammeh there was 
no opportunity for even giving the horses grass. On several occasions 
I obtained from the Commissariat tins of mouldy biscuit, unfit for issue to 
the men ; the horses ate this greedily, and worked on this food. 





THE FELLOWSHIP DEGREE OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF 
VETERINARY SURGEONS. 

AN examination for this Degree was held on the 24th February, when five 
candidates presented themselves, of whom Messrs. E. E. Bennett, A.V.D., 
J. D. Barford (Southampton), and H. Leggett (Luton), passed a successful 
examination. 

Dr. G. Fleming, F.R.C.V.S., Messrs. Cox and Duguid, F.R.C.V.S., and 
E. Pincher, B.A., were the examiners, and Mr. A. W. Hill secretary. 
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PRESENTATIONS FOR NEW COLLEGE BUILDINGS. 


PROFESSOR PRITCHARD has offered, and the Building Committee has ac- 
cepted, a handsome table for the committee-room. 

The Central Veterinary Medical Society has offered a stained-glass 
memorial window for the council-room, and Mr. H. L. Simpson (Windsor) 
and Mr. J. F. Simpson (Maidenhead) have jointly offered another. Both 
offers have been accepted, and the windows will be placed in position before 
the date of the annual general meeting of members in May. 





ProceeVingsol€ eterinarpMevical Societies, Xe. 
LIVERPOOL VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 
(Continued from page 213.) 

Mark the sequence ; fate decreed that in a few hours I landed unwittingly 
within a few miles from the home of the condemned horse, and knowing that 
I had been to the show in question, one of the first questions put to me by 
my entertainer was, “ How did it come about that —— was awarded the 
£100 premium yesterday ?” and the question was followed by the offer to 
show me, in the short space of two hours, twenty of the progeny of the 
particular horse with curbs or curby hocks. 

Not only does the question of hereditary transmission of defects stand out 
prominently in connection with the selection of sires and dams, but the still 
more important question presents itself— What will be the probable result of 
these defects when the horse or colt ts, in due course, put to hard work? And 
who, I would ask, is best qualified to give the answer? Most certainly the 
veterinary surgeon, not only by virtue of his scientific training, but still more 
importantly by virtue of his practical training ; by virtue, in other words, of 
the experience he gains in his every-day practice as to the results of such 
defects, and from the treatment of which results he derives a large part of his 
professional income. 

Some little time after the appearance of my paper on the breeding of 
horses, and the showing of horses, in the North British Agriculturist, 1 met 
a well-known Clydesdale man at a railway-station in the south of Scotland. 
We were unknown to each other, but were quickly introduced by a mutual 
friend. In afew minutes my new acquaintance opened up a discussion on 
the various points to which I had directed attention in my paper, and 
curiously enough he professed great indifference to the injurious effects of 
sidebones and roaring in working horses: “a wee bit sidebone,” “a puffed 
hock,” or “a bit of a grunt or a roar,” were, in his view, of no consequence ; 
but after I had quietly asked him from what source the veterinary surgeons 
in towns and cities derived a very large share of their daily work, he was fain 
to acknowledge that “after all he was not very partial to sidebones, nor did 
he like puffy hocks or roaring.” 

I am convinced that there is nothing to be gained by breeders and judges 
wilfully closing their eyes to such defects as I have mentioned. On the 
contrary, there is a great deal to be lost by such a course, and although they 
may successfully dispose of their two or three-year-olds, the dealer will be the 
loser in the long run when his high-priced youngster is condemned as having 
some important structural defect which renders him unfit for stock-getting or 
for hard work. 

But the difficulty in this matter is not in the making of you or me believe 
the truth of this statement, but in the convincing ofthe prejudiced mind of the 
breeder and the dealer. Given a good top, good feet and legs, and a 
commanding appearance; grave structural defects are by these men 
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passed over, and that, too, very frequently to their own ultimate loss. A 
little circumstance which came under my immediate observation a year or 
two ago will illustrate my meaning. I was requested by the manager of a 
western ranche to accompany him to two separate farms in the Lothians, and 
there examine a two-year-old colt and a three-year-old mare respectively. 
The former had, very pronouncedly, bog spavins, and I had very little diffi- 
culty in convincing him that it would be a great mistake to purchase such an 
animal for breeding purposes. The mare had a distinct bone spavin on the 
off hock, and sidebone on each fore-foot, and was distinctly lame, even on a 
soft road, on the off foot. I had no difficulty in convincing my friend of the 
existence of these defects, but seeing that the animal was, so far as conforma- 
tion was concerned, a perfeci model, and, had she been sound, wel! worth the 
two hundred guineas asked, the intending purchaser had the greatest possible 
difficulty in making up his mind to leave her. At last he asked my candid 
opinion, as he said (though he had already had it a dozen or more times), as 
to the probability of the defects which I had pointed out to him interfering 
with the breeding capacities of the mare. My answer was such as I would 
always give under similar circumstances. I said, “If your object is to breed 
colts for disposal at one and two years old, well and good ; but you must be 
prepared for the inevitable result, viz., that in due course the defects pointed 
out will make their appearance in the offspring, and the character of your 
ranche as a breeding establishment will be effectually and deservedly 
damned.” Mr. T- was a conscientious man, he had a character to pre- 
serve and a name to make, and the mare remained in the possession of her 
owner. I think, gentlemen, it may be laid down as an axiom in breeding, 
“that if lasting success is to be attained, only sound sires and sound dams 
should be selected ; but if breeding is to be carried on only for the purpose 
of temporary gain, then let animals of an attractive form and appearance be 
chosen, and let soundness go to the winds.” Those who adopt the latter 
part of this axiom as their guide must not be disappointed at the result. If 
the Manchester merchant elects to palm off shoddy articles on his cus- 
tomers, he must not grumble if the genuine merchant displaces him in his 
own market. 

To read the remarks of some who write on the fallacy, as they are pleased 
to call it, of veterinary examination, one would imagine that it was to the 
interest of the veterinary surgeon to condemn every animal submitted to him 
for inspection. If this were true, however, he would be simply cutting his 
own throat, because it must be patent to all that the more unsoundness there 
is the more will veterinary surgeons profit by it. To me it is no pleasant 
task to condemn horses as being unsound, either when they are intended for 
breeding or for working purposes ; and it is a matter for melancholy reflec- 
tion that the very large majority of horses submitted to us for inspection are 
imperfect, and that if a deal is to take place, a large reduction in price has 
in many instances to be made, or a special warranty with some grave defect 
given. Now, all this could be, at least to a very large extent, avoided if the 
true function of the veterinary surgeon was recognised and utilised at the 
fountain head, instead of being called into action when it is too late to pre- 
vent, and when all his efforts have to be directed towards palliation or repa- 
ration of preventable defects. 

Another curious argument, often used for the purpose of showing that 
veterinary examination is not reliable, is, that defects known to outsiders are 
not always detected, or defects which have no existence are thereby dis- 
covered. In illustration of this remark, I will again refer to our quondam 
friend “‘ Macgregor,” who gives, as a reason why veterinary examination is so 
little thought of, two facts, the first being that “a well-known veterinary 
surgeon, on a particular occasion, condemned a carriage-horse for blindness, 
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and subsequently passed the same horse as sound, to the delight of the 
triumphant dealer and the disgust of the purchaser;” the second being, 
“that a very high veterinary authority passed, as sound, a mare which was, 
and is, notoriously known to be affected with Stringhalt.” 

What are the two facts worth? Not the value of the paper used for 
writing them upon. “Macgregor” does not seem to be aware of the fact 
that an animal may be blind from the effects of Ophthalmia one day, and be 
in full possession of its eyesight a few days afterwards ; nor does he recognise 
the further fact that there are times when Stringhalt is not manifested at all, 
no matter to what tests the sufferer may be subjected. 

As an illustration of this statement, I may mention a circumstance which 
came under my own notice in November last. A grey cart-horse was pur- 
chased on the 5th of that month ; he was sent to me for examination on the 
6th. I found him suffering froma severe cold and from Stringhalt on the 
near hind-leg, and I certified accordingly. Two days after, I was asked to go 
and see the horse, as the dealer had refused to take him back, and the cold 
had become much worse. On going into the stable, I was at first surprised 
to see the near hind-leg spasmodically flexed, even while the animal was 
standing quiet in his stall. As the cold passed off the nervous symptoms 
subsided, and in ten days I could not produce the slightest manifestation of 
the Stringhalt, no matter what movements I subjected the horse to ; but on 
his being subsequently sent to a livery-stable at the risk of the seller, I 
was informed voluntarily by the ostler that “the click in the nar hint leg 
was sometimes gie bad.” 

As to the advisability of a veterinary examination of all prize-horses, there 
can be in the minds of unprejudiced persons little doubt. Mistakes may be 
made, for no class of men, I take it, are infallible ; certainly judges and 
breeders are not, for they more frequently differ amongst themselves, even 
on minor points, than do veterinary surgeons, or any other persons who are 
called upon to give opinions upon subjects which allow of the exercise and 
expression of different views. Even lawyers differ most materially amongst 
themselves in minor points, although they are dealing with written, while we 
are dealing with unwritten, laws. 

As to the best method of utilising veterinary knowledge, there may be, 
legitimately, differences in opinion, z.¢., as to whether it is advisable that only 
those horses which are put in the prize-list should be examined, or as to 
whether every horse entered for a prize should be submitted to the ordeal. 
Personally, I am in favour of the first method, and in the event of the ex- 
aminer finding any transmissible defect, I would have it reported to the 
directors and explained to them, and let them abide by the opinion, or if in 
doubt, seek confirmatory evidence. To this method of procedure the objec- 
tion may be urged, that amongst the horses outside the prize-list there may 
be many who are quite unsound ; but the fact of their having been allowed to 
be exhibited in a show would tend in the minds of outsiders to afford a kind 
of official recognition of their fitness for procreative purposes. To such an 
objection I would apply the axiom, caveat emptor, and if a body of men, 
desirous of obtaining the services of a district stallion, go about the selection 
without veterinary aid, as I know is sometimes done, they deserve to 
suffer from all the ills to which such a proceeding is likely to give birth. 

An important decision has, I observe, been arrived at by the Shire Horse 
Society, viz., the selection ofan inspector, who will have the power of nominating 
two other veterinary surgeons as colleagues, and the conjoint certificate of 
two of these will be held as binding. The plan ought to work well and 
satisfactorily. 

The second part of my subject, I need scarcely say, is intimately related to 
the first, and in my remarks thereon I shall not enter into the much-discussed 
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question as to what is or what is not unsoundness, but shall rather indicate 
what, in my opinion, is the position that should be assumed by the veterinary 
surgeon in carrying out the duties imposed upon him in examinations as to 
soundness. 

To ordinary minds, the first function of the veterinary surgeon in such 
examinations is that of a discoverer of such defects as shall invalidate a bar- 
gain between seller and buyer. 

Well, gentlemen, I am not here to-night to gainsay this proposition ; but I 
would rather put the matter in another way, and say that the function of the 
veterinary surgeon in the circumstances under consideration is that of a pro- 
tector and an arbiter. In the former capacity he has to protect the unwary 
purchaser from the too often evil designs of the unscrupulous vendor ; in the 
latter capacity he has to hoid the balance between the vendor and vendce on 
doubtfui points. 

It is, perhaps, a‘mere truism to say that the first of these functions is less 
often called into requisition at the present day than it was thirty or forty 
years ago; but granted that this is so, the veterinary surgeon has still, in 
examinations for soundness, “to keep his weather eye open.” Chicanery is 
not a thing of the past, it exists even in this enlightened nineteenth century, 
and he who would steer clear of the quicksands and shoals prepared by the 
coper must exercise all his faculties, and trust not to the assertions, however 
forcibly expressed, of the unscrupulous dealer. Many years have not elapsed 
since the late Tom Taylor, inspired by a kind of prescience of wrong-doing 
on the part of a supposed respectable horsedealer, retraced his steps from his 
yard to his forge just as he was about to write a certificate of soundness, and 
directed one of hisshoeing-smiths to run his knife round the junction of the sole 
and wall of the foot of a horse he had just finished examining, with the 
result of discovering an extensive separation (seedy toe) cleverly filled in 
with gutta-percha. Within the past few years I have seen the hocks of a 
horse pounded to a jelly with the object of disguising a bone spavin. I have 
seen a sandcrack beautifully obliterated by the aid of composition. I have 
seen the teeth of old horses dzshoped, and I have known a lame horse deaned, 
a broken-winded horse se¢, and a slipped shoulder Jufid; while all present 
are cognisant of the attempts made at different times by would-be clever 
cheats to deceive the veterinary surgeon by the aid of dyes and intentionally 
inflicted wounds. 

As an arbiter, the veterinary surgeon is called upon almost every day to 
exercise also a protective function. He has to call to his aid the special 
knowledge he has gained in the course of a long and varied practice as to 
the probable influence of certain common defects to which the equine species 
are pre-eminently liable—he must, in fact, combine the qualities of a horse- 
man with those of a specialist, and give due weight to the teachings of each. 

That veterinary surgeons do differ materially amongst themselves, not only 
as to the existence of a particular defect in a particular animal, but also as 
to the practical significance of acknowledged defects, must be admitted. But 
the admission does not deprive all professional opinions of their value, nor 
does it detract from the value of an individual opinion, providing that opinion 
is based upon scientific and practical knowledge, and has been arrived at 
after a careful examination, in the first place ; and a judicial consideration of 
the probable influence in any given kind of work of any defect that may have 
in the course of the examination been discovered, in the second. The veteri- 
nary surgeon is not, unfortunately, in the same position as the lawyer who 
presides as a judge at a trial, and after receiving evidence takes his own time 
to examine and weigh it ; he cannot, in other words, take the case to avizan- 
dum, he must decide offhand, and not infrequently he is driven into a corner 
by being required to give a definite answer to the apparently simple question, 
** Sound, or unsound ?” 
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Gentlemen, you know as well as I do the difficulty which ofttimes 
exists in giving a positive answer to this query. Defects, which of themselves, 
you feel convinced, will never damage a horse to any material extent, are 
nevertheless, 2 the eye of the /aw, unsoundness ; and if the horse has been 
purchased as sound, and the purchaser i is determined upon binding the seller 
down to the literal significance of the word, the veterinary surgeon, in the 
event of his discovering a defect in itself harmless, but nevertheless possess- 
ing all the attributes of a defect, must answer the question in the affirmative. 
He has n> choice in the matter, and should the purchaser have discovered 
that his purchase is too dear, or that his first impressions of the good 
qualities of the animal were deceptive, or should he be of a positive turn of 
mind, he will bind the seller by the terms of the certificate the veterinary 

surgeon has felt himself bound to grant. On the contrary, should the pur- 
chaser be desirous of actually acquiring his purchase, and be at the same 
time possessed of a modicum of common sense and of horse knowledge, he 
will listen to the explanation offered by the veterinary surgeon as to the pro- 
bable influence of a particular defect, and will either run the risk of any 
ulterior evil that may result therefrom, or will ask the seller to protect him by 
a special warranty, or indemnify him for any probable loss by giving him a 
£5 or a £10 note off the selling price. That the adoption of the latter course 
is often productive of the best results must, I think, be the experience of each 
one of you ; while the dogmatical use of the words sound and unsound fre- 
quently leads to a large amount of litigation, out of which no good, except to 
the lawyers, ever comes. 

I do not, however, wish it to be understood that the adoption of such a 
course as the one above suggested will in every instance meet the difficulty ; 
for it will sometimes happen that dealers will resent the slightest imputation 
on the characters of their horses, and will turn heaven and earth to upset an 
unfavourable opinion, without paying the slightest heed to any explanation 
that may be offered as to the nature of the defect pointed out. And I am 
bound to confess that they sometimes succeed in obtaining opinions which 
do not exactly coincide with the one given by the original examiner. It also 
occasionally happens that the veterinary surgeon to whose examination the 
animal is in the second place submitted may, while he acknowledges the 
existence of the defect pointed out by the original inspector, be too timid to 
support his professional brother, and may get out of the difficulty by declining 
to commit himself to a definite opinion. That veterinary surgeons are very 
frequently the means of saving their clients from heavy losses in the purchase 
of horses is an acknowledged fact ; and we, as practitioners, witness every day 
the pun shment—shall I so call it ?—which is inflicted upon the would-be 
clever horse-buyer, who trusts to his own cleverness to protect himself from 
loss. In illustration of this truth I will cite one case. A large contractor 
who, for some reason or other, had for several years dispensed with v ag | 
assistance in the purchase of horses, and who, to my certain knowledge, had 
suffered heavily in consequence, asked me to examine two cart-geldings 
which he said were put on to him at a very high price. The dealer objected 
to the examination, but the intending purchaser insisted upon it, giving the 
seller the option of taking the horses away if he so desired. On examination, 
I found that both the horses had sidebone, and one was going lame, and | 
certified accordingly. The next time I met my client I said, “ What about 
the two horses?” The answer was, “ Well, the horses suited my work, and 
as the dealer took off £15 from the price, I kept them.” I replied, “‘ That is 
the cheapest guinea’s worth you have had for many a long day ;” and my 
friend was fain to acknowledge the truth of the remark. On another occasion 
I pointed out to an intending purchaser that the horse I had examined had a 
bog spavin in the off hock, but, as he was going sound and had to perform 
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slow work only, the defect might not interfere with his usefulness, and in any 
case, should he show signs of lameness, the application of a blister or of the 
actual cautery would remove the lameness. In order, however, to meet such 
a contingency, I advised my client to get the dealer to take a £5 note off the 
price of the horse. The advice was acted upon, and in the course of a few 
months lameness ensued, but on the application of proper treatment it passed 
off, and the horse has continued unintermittingly at his work ever since. 
Such instances might be multiplied indefinitely, but those quoted are sufficient 
to illustrate my meaning. 

The examination of horses as to soundness in cases where the purchase 
has been made under a warranty is, perhaps, productive of more litigation 
than is any other mode of purchase at present in vogue in this country, be- 
cause immediately a horse is declared bya veterinary surgeon to be unsound, 
the warrantor rushes away to other veterinary surgeons and endeavours to 
obtain certificates of soundness wherewith to combat the certificate of unsound- 
ness granted by the original examinator, and, unfortunately, he too often 
succeeds in accomplishing his purpose, and the result is endless and vexatious 
litigation, the evil effects of which are never afterwards wiped out from the 
minds of the litigators. 

I have more than once during my professional career made energetic 
endeavours to get such cases settled by arbitration, and I am quite convinced 
that there is no better mode of settling such unfortunate disputes than by 
submitting the animal in dispute, with the bare facts of the case (not the 
professional opinions), to a conscientious and upright veterinary surgeon ; 
each of the disputants agreeing beforehand to abide honourably by his deci- 
sion. If this method of dealing with such cases were universally adopted, 
much money would be saved to the parties concerned, and men of litigious 
proclivities would be kept within due bounds, and in the long run even the 
loser would be the gainer. 

There is, however, another aspect from which to look at the subject of 
examination of horses as to soundness, and an aspect which has been 
brought prominently into view in one case in England and in another in Ire- 
land. I refer to a decision given, in the first place, by a county-court judge 
in a trial which was held last summer in my own town, Market Drayton. 
That decision was to the effect that, where it was agreed between seller and 
buyer that a horse is to be submitted to veterinary examination, the pur- 
chaser has the right of selecting the examinator, and both vendor and vendee 
are bound to accept his opinion. But the seller has it in his power to chal- 
lenge the opinion, and to refuse to be bound by it if he can show that the 
examinator is, from any cause, incapable, or that he has not taken due care 
in his examination, or has been influenced therein by any fraudulent or dis- 
honest motive. 

Gentlemen, I do not hesitate to assert that if this decision is shown to be 
in accordance with existing law, it will revolutionise the whole question of 
horse purchase, and in my view the revolution will be an acceptable as well 
as a beneficial one. 

Some people may object to such a simple solution of the difficulty, and 
may argue that it is hard to be bound by the opinion of one man ; but to 
such I would say that they are only placed in the same position as that 
occupied by the vendors of almost every species of property, except horse 
property. If you or I were about to purchase an estate (I wish we were all 
in a position to do so), we should secure the assistance of a competent sur- 
veyor or valuator, and if we honestly intended to be guided by him we should 
abide by his decision ; we should be the employers of the surveyor, not the 
vendor ; we also should have to pay him, and he would be bound in all 
honesty to give us, to the best of his ability, his professional advice, 
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Why should not the sale and purchase of horses be carried out on the same 
lines ? 

A, for example, has a horse to sell; B is desirous of buying him ; B is the 
interested party, and he should select his own adviser, and be guided by him 
without the possibility of A (who does not pay for it) questioning the advice 
given. But there are two corollaries to this: the first is that the examinator, 
in view of the great responsibility thrown upon him, should be adequately 
paid for his services ; the second is that he must be qualified to perform 
these services. 

Is the usual fee charged for examination sufficiently large? 1 think there 
is not one person in this room who will not agree with me when I say that 
it is not. Half-a-guinea, or even a guinea, is miserably inadequate payment 
(when dealing with animals over £50 in value, and, as ofttimes happens, of 
£300 or £400 in value) for the service rendered, and the worry, responsi- 
bility, and annoyance too often attendant upon it. 

I am convinced that horse-dealing transactions would be much simplified, 
and shorn of many of their objectionable features, if they were placed on a 
more commercial basis than they now are. The veterinary examiner, know- 
ing that -he was adequately paid for his services, and that he could be held 
responsible for any lack of care in the examination, or for ignorance or 
wrongful intentions, would strain every nerve to perfect himself for the satis- 
factory performance of the duty of surveyor, while the vendor and the 
vendee would each alike be bound to accept his opinion and abide by his 
decision ; and thus much litigation would be saved, and veterinary surgeons 
would not so frequently, as they now do, offer to the world the spectacle of a 
profession divided against itself, nor would so many unfortunate instances of 
cross-swearing arise, as is now, alas, the case. In conclusion, gentlemen, I 
will just say that in my opinion the warranting of horses is a great mistake, 
as a seller may warrant (in all honesty) a horse one day, and the animal 
may be dead on the following, and the warrantor be held responsible for the 
death. I would, had I the power, have but two laws in reference to the 
warranty of horses, viz., one to protect purchasers against defects of an 
obscure or intermittent character, but the existence of which was known to 
the seller at the time of sale ; the other to protect purchasers against such 
chicanery as the administration of laudanum to vicious horses, or in chronic 
cough, and beaning of the foot in lameness. 

After Professor Walley had resumed his seat during much cheering, the 
PRESIDENT invited a free and open discussion, requesting Mr. J. Roalfe Cox 
to offer the first criticism. 

Mr. Cox, after thanking Professor Walley for his paper in very eulogistic 
terms, said : I consider that the examination of horses is a personal matter. 
Every man has a method peculiar to himself. I do not give a formal certifi- 
cate once in twenty times. If there are any points about which a buyer 
needs to be informed, I write a simple letter stating the bare facts. If there 
is a possibility of a defect interposing ultimately with a horse’s usefulness, I 
advise that a price shall be paid for the horse ; and in the event of the pos- 
sible defect proving a reality within an agreed time (say three months), the 
seller shall take the horse back again on being paid hire for the use of the 
horse during the stated time. Where differences arise, I always advise the 
parties to refer the matter to arbitration, and the suggestion has generally 
been accepted. A veterinary surgeon’s position, especially if he be a young 
man starting in practice, is a very difficult and delicate one ; but, come what 
may, honesty is the best policy, and it is always best in the long run to state 
candidly what you believe, never mind what the immediate consequences 
maybe. In the eyes of the public, veterinary surgeons are too often con- 
sidered capable of prevarication ; in plain language, therefore, call a spade a 
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spade. If a horse has a spavin, call it a spavin, and not simply an enlarge- 
ment of the hock. 

Professor WILLIAMS: Professor Walley’s paper refers rather to saows 
in Scotland than in England. I am pleased to know that in England veteri- 
nary surgeons are frequently appointed to duties which, in the paper, it is 
stated they should be called upon to fulfil, I have been found fault with 
frequently by writers like “ Macgregor,” but I never take any notice of such 
effusions. I once condemned a horse, at a show in Scotland, for bad hocks, 
a horse whose progeny was noted all over the county for bad hocks, and was 
afterwards referred to as an eminent practitioner who had improperly dis- 
qualified this animal. I fully sympathise with Professor Walley in his 
opinion that the fees paid for examination are totally inadequate to the work 
and responsibility incurred ; but this is the fault of the profession itself-—there 
could, and should be, a definite understanding between members that should 
be strictly adhered to by all. 

Professor ROBERTSON : Professor Walley has gone largely into the subject 
of the examination of horses. In my judgment, veterinary surgeons, as a body, 
are not the best judges of the fitness of horses for specific purposes ; as 
experts they are well qualified for their duties, and should keep to the same. 
Professor Robertson then referred to the regulations in force at the Royal 
Agricultural Society’s Shows, and at the Cart-Horse Show held in London. 
He further remarked: I always advise clients not to give a warranty for a 
horse when selling, but when buying always to obtain one when possible. | 
do not think the questions of soundness or unsoundnes can all be settled 
unanimously, because men’s capacities and abilities of judging differ. I 
strongly recommend arbitration in cases of difference in preference to a 
legal process. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT, Mr. SIMPSON, and Mr. BANHAM all spoke, after which 
Professor WALLEY replied to the criticisms. 

At the close of the meeting, members and friends adjourned, by special 
invitation of the President, to a knife-and-fork tea at the Adelphi Hotel; after 
which a most enjoyable social evening was spent, when several toasts having 
reference to the profession were proposed and responded to in terms of 
brotherly kindness and good feeling, being interspersed with some exceed- 
ingly choice selections of music rendered with marked taste by the well- 
known Cantor Quartette. A red-letter day in the history of this Association 
was brought to a conclusion by all heartily joining in “ God Save the Queen.” 

J. SUTCLIFFE HURNDALL, Hoa. Sec. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 


THE fifty-seventh meeting of this Association was held at the Hopmarket 
Hotel, Worcester, on Friday, February 19th, 1886, 

The chair was taken by the President, H. M. Stanley, Esq., and there 
were also present—E. Beddard, Hon. Sec., Wolverhampton ; T. Chambers, 
Dudley ; A. Over, Rugby ; W. Carless, Stafford ; H. L. Simpson, Windsor ; 
H. R. Perrins, Worcester ; F. Blakeway, Stourbridge ; R. C. Trigger, New- 
castle, Staff.; J. Malcolm, Birmingham; R. H. Cartwright, Wolverhampton ; 
E. Meek, Walsall; F. H. Pinkett, Worcester ; H. Collett, Westbromwich ; 
George Smith, Tunstall ; H. D. Pritchard, Wolverhampton ; W. Drewitt, 
Gloucester ; H. Olver, Tamworth; F. W. Barling, Ross; W. S. Carless, 
Worcester. 

Letters of apology were received from Professors Williams and Walley, 
Edinburgh. Messrs. Gamgee, Birmingham; Verney, Stratford ; Rossell, 
Sandiacre; Bland, Alfreton; Coe, Stoke; Pyatt, Nottingham; J. P. Burchall, 
Stanford ; Moir, Cardiff; Price, Birmingham; H. J. Cartwright, Wolver- 
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hampton ; H. T. Barber, Rugby; Cross, Shrewsbury; Greaves, Manchester ; 
Wragg, London ; Hills, Leamington ; Barling, Hereford ; Wiggins, Market 
Harboro’. 

The Hon. SEc. read the minutes of the last meeting, which were approved 
and signed. 

Mr. C. J. Reynolds (of Mansfield) wrote to the Treasurer, inclosing his 
own subscription, and added that his father had been dead two years. 

Mr. G. F. Towlson (of Wingfield) wrote stating that his brother (Mr. 
H. A. Towlson) died in October last. 

The TREASURER said that he was not aware that Mr. Reynolds and Mr. 
Towlson were dead. 

On the motion of Mr. TRIGGER, seconded by Mr. SIMPSON, it was decided 
to express the sympathy of the Association with the friends of the late Mr. 
Reynolds, and to send a letter of condolence to the family of the late Mr. 
Towlson. 

Mr. SIMPSON said, with regard to the deaths which had been brought 
to their notice, he thought it the duty of members of associations to 
do what they could to keep the register of the college in good order. 
Here was the case of a gentleman who had been dead two years, and his 
name was on the register still. The Act of Parliament was very precise on 
the subject. When a member of the profession died, it was the duty of his 
colleagues in the neighbourhood to send an intimation to the registrar of 
deaths for the district, who thereupon would send up to the Secretary, and 
the name of the deceased would be erased from the register. 

The PRESIDENT (H. M. Stanley, Esq.) said it would be remembered that 
it was arranged that they should present some books to the Birmingham 
Medical Institute. The following have been sent :—Boardman’s “ Dictionary 
of Veterinary Art,” 1805 ; Chauveau’s “ Comparative Anatomy,” 1873 ; Dun’s 
“Veterinary Medicines,” 1882 ; Fleming’s “ Veterinary Obstetrics,” 1878 ; 
Fleming’s “ Rabies and Hydrophobia,” 1872 ; Fearnley’s “ Examination of 
Horses,” 1878; Gamgee’s “Our Domesticated Animals,” 2 vols., 1884 ; 
Hill’s “ Diseases of the Dog,” 1881 ; Hill’s “ Bovine Medicine and Surgery,” 
1882: Mayhew’s “ Horse Management,” 1884 ; Morton’s “ Veterinary Phar- 
macy,” 1870; McBride’s “ Anatomical Outlines of the Horse,” 1867 ; Owen’s 
‘Anatomy of the Vertebrates,” 3 vols., 1866-7-8 ; Percivall’s “Anatomy of 
the Horse,” 1858 ; Tuson’s “ Veterinary Pharmacopeeia,” 1880; Walsh Stone- 
henge’s “The Horse in the Stable and the Field,” 1883; Youatt’s “ The 
Dog,” 1879. 

The Hon. Sec. laid before the meeting accounts to the amount of 
£20 os. 6d., which, on the motion of Mr. PRITCHARD, seconded by Mr. 
CHAMBERS, were passed. 

The following gentlemen were elected new members of the Association :— 
Mr. Thomas Horton (of Warwick) on the motion of the PRESIDENT, seconded 
by Mr. MALCOLM ; Mr. Frederick Cann (of Bridgnorth) on the motion of Mr. 
PERRINS, seconded by Mr. CHAMBERS ; Mr. F. C. Golden (of Rugeley) on 
the motion of Mr. CHAMBERS, seconded by Mr. COLLETT. 

Mr. BLAKEWAY presented the statement of accounts for the past year, and 
said the balance sheet was a very satisfactory one. The bank balance at the 
end of 1884 was £120 12s., the subscriptions paid for 1885 amounted to 
£81 1os., and after meeting their current expenses they increased their 
balance at the bank from £120 to £142 3s. 1d. (Applause.) 

Mr. OLVER proposed that Leicester be selected as the place for the next 
meeting of the Association. Mr. OVER seconded, and the motion was 
carried. 

Mr. BLAKEWAY proposed Mr. Over as President of the Association for the 
ensuing year. Since he had entered the Society he had shown himself 
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prompt in his attendance at its meetings, and anxious to keep up good feeling 
and harmony amongst its members. 

Mr. PERRINS seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 

The Vice-Presidents elected were Mr. Beddard (Wolverhampton), 
nominated by Mr. OLVER, seconded by Mr. CARLEsS ; and Mr. Collett 
(Westbromwich), nominated by Mr. MALCOLM, and seconded by Mr. 
TRIGGER. 

On the proposition of Mr. PRITCHARD, seconded by Mr. BARLING, Mr. 
Blakeway was reappointed Treasurer. 

Mr. T. CHAMBERS was appointed Hon. Sec. for the ensuing year, and votes 
of thanks were accorded to retiring officers for their services in the past. 

Mr. OLVER said he had great pleasure in nominating Mr. H. R. Perrins as 
their representative in Council. He had been a member for several years, 
and had attended to his duties very regularly, much to the satisfaction 
of the members of that Association, and he believed of the Council too. 
The post was no sinecure, but demanded a man who was able to get away 
from the active duties of his profession, who was willing to put his hand in 
his pocket, who 'was clear-headed, and who understood veterinary politics. 
In those respects, they had as good a manas they could find in Mr. Perrins, 
and he hoped they would carry their man. 

Mr. BARLING seconded. 

Mr. BLAKEWAY, in supporting the proposition, said the office of Council- 
man was one which was best filled by a man who had already served for 
some time in the capacity, as Mr. Perrins had done. He suggested to the 
Association that they must be united in supporting their nomination. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Mr. PERRINS responded. 

Mr. SIMPSON congratulated the Association on the nomination they had 
just made. 

Mr. TRIGGER then read a very interesting paper on Parturition. 

The PRESIDENT, in opening the discussion upon the paper, said it was one 
of great interest. He trusted some of the country practitioners present would 
relate some of the results of their experience for the benefit of the town 
members. 

The discussion was carried on by Messrs. PERRINS, CARLESS, SMITH, 
OLVER, SIMPSON and CHAMBERS. 

Mr. TRIGGER replied upon the discussion, and a vote of thanks was ac- 
corded to him for his paper. 

A vote of thanks was also passed to the President, and subsequently the 
members of the Association dined together. 

THOMAS CHAMBERS, /fonm. Sec. 


LANCASHIRE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE usual quarterly meeting was held at the Blackfriars Hotel, Manchester, 
on Wednesday, March roth, 1886. 

Present :—Thos. Briggs, Esq., President, Peter Taylor, Thos. Greaves, 
W. Whittle, W. Dacre, A. Darwell, Jas. Ashton, J. S. Hurndall, H. Ferguson, 
J. B. Wolstenholme, J. F. Dixon, E. Faulkener, W. A. Taylor, Saml. Locke, 
A. Lawson, T. Hopkin, J. Faulkner, W. Woods, junr., and J. W. Ingram. 
Visitors :—Drs. Liptrott, Wigan, and A. B. Wren, Manchester. 

Letters of excuse for non-attendance were received from Professor Wil- 
liams and Messrs. Simpson, W. Thompson, J. Lambert, H. Olver, G. Gart- 
side Mayor, and A. Leather. 

A letter was received from G. Gartside Mayor, of Kirkham, saying that 
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he would read a paper on “ Hypodermatic Medication,” at the next meeting, 
to be held on Wednesday, June 9th, 1886. 

It was proposed by Mr. DACRE, seconded by Mr. GREAVES, that the 
minutes of the last two meetings be taken as read, having been published in 
the Veterinarian and Journal, Carried. 

Mr. Woops, junr., proposed, seconded by Mr. P. TAYLOR, that Mr. Geo. 
Ellison, Clitheroe, be a member of this Association. Carried unanimously. 

Mr. FERGUSON proposed, seconded by Mr. T. LOCKE, that Mr. J. F. Disin, 
Warrington, be a member of this Association. Carried unanimously. 

Mr. BRIGGS nominated Mr. J. Ainsworth, M.R.C.V.S., Bury, and Mr. 
WoobDs, junr., nominated Mr. J. W. Bennett, M.R.C.V.S., Leigh, as members 
of this Association. 

A discussion then took place upon the coming election of Members of 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. It having been decided at the 
annual meeting that this Association do not nominate a candidate, it was 
resolved to co-operate with the Liverpool and Yorkshire Associations as 
usual. 

A motion was then proposed and carried, with a small majority, some of 
the gentlemen abstaining from voting, that if the candidate of the Midland 
Veterinary Medical Association would pledge himself to vote for the repeal of 
the 9th Clause in the Charter of 1876, he should receive the support of this 
Association. 

Professor Axe not being in attendance, and having failed to send any 
particulars respecting his projected plan in connection with the establishing 
of a new veterinary periodical, a lengthy but necessarily desultory discussion, 
in which many members took part, ensued. A pretty general complaint was 
indulged in, that the present publications did not do full justice to the matters 
discussed at the Veterinary Medical Associations throughout the country. 
It was the general expression of the speakers, that, under existing circum- 
stances, the two journals now in circulation were working at great disadvan- 
tages, and that something was wanted in the way of reporting the discus- 
sions, which were often of as much importance as the papers read, and also 
that the Secretaries were working under difficulties in having no short-hand 
writers. 

Mr. GREAVES proposed, seconded by Mr. A. LAWSON, that the discussion 
of this question be adjourned until the next meeting. 

The PRESIDENT (Mr. T. Briggs, of Bury) exhibited a modified model of 
the “lethal chamber” for painlessly destroying the lives of dogs (by anzs- 
thesia) as originated by Dr. Richardson, of London, and put into practical 
use by him at the Dogs’ Home at Battersea, London. 

The model consisted of a double-lined wooden box, with the sleeping-gas 
producing apparatus at one end. A rabbit was put into this box or chamber, 
and by means of a pair of bellows the air was pumped from the chamber 
containing the rabbit through a Woolf’s bottle, half-filled with the anesthetic 
fluid—a mixture of chloroform and bisulphide of carbon—and in a couple of 
minutes the little animal was unconscious. It was lifted out of the chamber and 
placed in the ordinary atmosphere, where it soon became lively again. It was 
after a time replaced in the lethal chamber, and in a very little over a minute 
was sleeping soundly. The rabbit being simply lent for the purpose of 
exhibition was not allowed to “sleep to death,” and was consequently again 
removed from the chamber and put into its basket. It was not long before 
it regained full possession of its limbs. 

Mr. Briggs went on to explain that having been long desirous of instituting 
a more satisfactory system of “ doing away ” with dogs, he had recently taken 
an opportunity of visiting and thoroughly inspecting the appliances at the 
“Dogs’ Home” at Battersea. He had since had constructed a somewhat 
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small lethal chamber, but big enough to hold an ordinary large-sized dog. 
After submitting some fourteen or fifteen dogs and cats, he had come to the 
conclusion that the lethal chamber was something more than a scientific or 
sentimental toy. He must admit he was not favourably impressed at first. 
The only drawback seemed to be that whereas in prussic acid poisoning, 
which is the usual and most expeditious system of killing dogs, death, pro- 
viding the acid was good, took place in a remarkably short time, a minute 
being in some cases sufficient, by Dr. Richardson’s system, however, the 
time before life became extinct was much longer, from ten to twelve or fifteen 
minutes ; but the animal is sleeping nearly the whole of this time. Mr. Briggs 
said it was a cruel and hard proceeding to thrust prussic acid into a dog’s 
mouth, and to. stand idly by watching the poor poisoned animal struggle 
and die in contortions and spasms, let the time be only half a minute. He 
was, after careful and complete consideration of the question in all its bearings, 
greatly in favour of the lethal chamber, and thought it ought to be employed by 
veterinary surgeons instead of prussic acid. ‘One pleasing feature is, that a 
dog “slept to death” remains afterwards as if in ordinary sleep, and has none 
of that rigidity of limbs which follows death under most circumstances, 

A cordial vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Briggs for bringing the mode 
before the Association. 


BORDER COUNTIES VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


THE annual meeting of the above Society was held at the Great Central 
Hotel, Carlisle, on Friday, February 26th, 1886. The gentlemen present 
were Messrs. Roberts, Harrison, John Bell, James Bell, Jacob Howe, Pears 
(Penrith), Walker (Kirkby Lonsdale), Ashley (Wigton), Joseph Carlisle; Pro- 
fessors Williams and Lewis ; Messrs. Kenall (Barrow), Macintosh (Dum- 
fries), Young (Exmouth), Hoadley, Chalmers (Longtown), Tallentire (Skel- 
ton), Joseph Donald (secretary). 

‘ Apologies were received from all the members not present except one. 

Minutes of previous meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr. HARRISON proposed a vote of condolence to Mr. Thompson and 
family on the loss of his son. Mr. ROBERTS seconded the vote, which was 
carried unanimously. 

The SECRETARY asked for instructions as to its being written or printed. 
Mr. HARRISON proposed that it be printed. Mr. CARLISLE urged that it be 
properly executed, and this was agreed to and left in the hands of the Secre- 
tary. 

Mr. DONALD nominated Mr. Hoadley for membership. He also begged to 
vive notice that at next meeting he would move that this Society purchase 
the following instruments for use of the members, “ Ecraseur,” “ Set of Tre- 
phine Instruments,” and “ Thompson’s Tooth Shears,” and that they be lodged 
with the President or Secretary, and lent to the members on conditions to be 
hereafter agreed upon. 

Mr. ROBERTS proposed that Mr. Thompson and the other office-bearers 
for the ensuing year be inducted. This was done, and Mr. Thompson took 
the chair vacated by the retiring President, Mr. Carlisle. 

Mr. HARRISON moved that the next meeting be held at Penrith, which, 
amongst other advantages, would enable the members at Darlington and 
Stockton and the east country to attend more conveniently. 

Mr. PEARS seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 

Mr. THOMPSON : The next business is the consideration of the next Coun- 
cil election, z.¢., to fix upon the candidate to be supported for membership of 
the Council. He suggested that this Society follow in the footsteps of the 
Scottish Metropolitan Society,and support whom that Society brought forward. 
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Mr. ROBERTS proposed that, as we could not run a candidate ourselves, we 
should add our strength to the Scottish Metropolitan to effect the object they 
had in view. 

Mr. HARRISON asked if the Scottish Metropolitan candidates were Fellows 
or members. 

Mr. THOMPSON replied, and, as to one of them (Mr. Elphick), he was 
nominated for the purpose of testing the legality of Clause 9 of the new 
charter. 

Mr. HARRISON was of opinion that Clause 9 should be rescinded—its terms 
were absurd—and moved that Mr. Elphick be supported. 

Mr. MACINTOSH spoke in favour of this motion. We had too much of the 
London element on the Council. 

Professor WILLIAMS thought it of the greatest consequence that Mr. 
Elphick be returned. Mr. Campbell, one of the candidates of the Scottish 
Metropolitan, is a Fellow. Last year we returned Mr. Mulvey, who was 
pledged to fight this question, but he had in the meantime unfortunately be- 
come a Fellow. This gth clause was the greatest blow that was ever dealt 
the profession. It robbed every member of his birthright. He thought Mr. 
Elphick would never become a Fellow until this question was settled. He 
could not see why 3,000 members should be overruled by 150 Fellows. 

Mr. BELL thought the motion did not correctly represent our views, and 
moved that we do support Mr. Elphick in his candidature for a position in the 
Council. He would not support a Fellow along with a member. 

Mr. DONALD was of opinion that this Society should not pledge itself to 
support any one before his views were before them. He was in: favour of 
men who would maintain the right of members, but would still maintain the 
Fellowship degree. 

Mr. MACINTOSH said we knew Mr. Elphick was not a Fellow, and by elect- 
ing him we would show disapproval of the clause, and Professor Williams 
said Mr. Elphick was pledged to oppose it. 

Mr. ROBERTS withdrew his proposition. 

Mr. TALLENTIRE supported the motion, which was carried unanimously. 

Mr. DONALD called attention to the incorrect registered addresses of some 
of the members, and advised that members look through the register and get 
them put right, so that the voting papers might be received correctly. A 
large number of votes were lost last year from this cause. 

The SECRETARY read the letter from the North of England Society on the 
publication of a new veterinary periodical, which asked for a guarantee by 
the Society of £10. 

The CHAIRMAN said the Scottish Metropolitan Society had had this before 
them. An idea seemed to be current that there was not sufficient printed 
material. For himself, he was of opinion that, while this Society should not 
commit itself, a journal might be commenced by a company with limited 
liability. 

Mr. Mt ACINTOSH thought the Society ought not to embark on such a 
scheme. 

Mr. HARRISON moved that this Society reply that it cannot see its way to 
support the scheme. 

Mr. CARLISLE thought the scheme was premature. Our proceedings and 
interests were sufficiently represented by existing periodicals. : 

Mr. DONALD, while desiring to see a weekly or bi-monthly journal, said 
that, so far as regards this Society, every word had been published that was 
sent, and if there was any fault, it lay with him, and not with the journals. 

Professor WILLIAMS thought it might be a gracious act to contribute £10 
for a year if the other societies would do so. , 

Mr. Harrison’s motion was put and carried unanimously. 
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Mr. DONALD read the letter from Mr. Mulvey referring to the Fellowship 
clause. 

Mr. MACINTOSH thought we ought determinedly to exclude every Fellow 
from the Council until such time as we had accomplished our object—a 
view in which many of the members present seemed to coincide. 

The CHAIRMAN read his presidential address as follows :— 

Gentlemen,—Man, being the creature of circumstances, often finds himselt 
placed ina position for which he never sought ; had no control over ; or 
wished to occupy; in fact, he has the situation forced upon him without any 
choice or selection of his own. Such, gentlemen, is my position on the pre- 
sent occasion. It is with no small amount of diffidence that I now accept 
the Presidential Chair of the Border Counties Veterinary Medical Society ; 
knowing full well that there are other members in our little circle who are 
more suitable, and who could fulfil the office more ably than I can ever hope 
todo. But seeing that it is your wish that I should be your president this 
year, I shall endeavour to do my duty as far as I am able ; trusting you will 
overlook any shortcomings, and by your patience and kindly feelings assist 
me in carrying out the work in a satisfactory and efficient manner, as the 
duties of a president can be made either light and pleasant or heavy and irk- 
some, according to the conduct of the company over which he is called upon 
to preside. I assure you it is with the deepest feeling of gratitude that I 
accept the mantle of office which adorned the form of our worthy ex-president, 
who so ably presided over us during the past two years. To follow in the 
footsteps of the oldest and first gualified practitioner in the county is no small 
honour—a practitioner who could at one time look from “ the throstle nest of 
all England,” to the East, to the West, to the North, to the South of 
Cumberland, and say, “I am monarch of all I survey.” What changes since 
then ! what tales he could tell! What startling pictures of his practical works 
he could draw! Pictures which would put our great experts into the shade. 
His gigantic mind, his powerful will, and his staiwart form are things to be 
envied; and, although he has reached the “ three-score years and ten,” he still 
shows more enthusiasm and energy than the majority of the members of our 
profession. Witness the remarkable energy and ability he displayed in the 
Hernia case which he was so good as to bring before us; and he gave a prac- 
tical demonstration unprecedented in the annals of Veterinary Associations. 
There are too few men like our friend Mr. Carlisle, for, when the formation 
of the Border Counties Veterinary Medical Society was projected, he en- 
tered heart and soul into thescheme. He did not look upon it as a money- 
making concern, but as the means whereby he could assist to further and 
develop the profession he loved so well, and thereby benefit the community. 
But, gentlemen, any eulogy that may fall from my lips will sound poor, when 
compared with the substantial recognition he received on New Year's Day, 
1867. If any of you have the | e¢er7narian of that date, I ask you to refer to 
page 218, and you will find in what estimation Mr. Carlisle was held by the 
farming community of Cumberland, for on that day they presented to hima 
gold watch, a beautiful silver tea-service, and a purse of gold. May I be 
allowed to ask, Which of you has earned such a diploma from the great 
examiners, your employers? We all lack the amount of energy and enthusi- 
asm which our ex-president possesses; he really and honestly sets us a great 
and good example; he has not missed one meeting since the formation of this 
society. Ant, what are these societies for? They are to bind us together as 
a brotherhood, to rub off that petty jealousy which small and weak minds have 
towards each other; to do away with all prejudice and ill-feeling which may 
exist; to exchange ideas, and to help us to feel interested in and assist each 
other, 

We are not all born alike : each has his sphere of usefulness in the great 
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field of nature. We are all workers in that field, and therefore we should 
stand by each other with closer bonds of fellowship. In the words of the 
poet, I may say— 
** Let us stretch forth our hand like a brother; 
Remember that life’s but a span ; 
’Tis our duty to help one another, 
And do a good turn when we can.’ 


And now, having alluded, though very inadequately, to the excellence of our 
late President, I shall, with your permission, briefly review the work which 
has come before the Society since its formation. 

First we had the President’s address, which was followed by a Paper on 
“ Strangles,” by Professor Walley. I do not intend to enter into details of 
the various subjects, but to bring just a few practical points before you. 
Strangles, as you all know, are very common to young horses, particularly 
during the period of dentition, and are looked upon by some as of little im- 
portance. Lut, if neglected and allowed to have their full scope, what losses 
they bring to the breeder! How many valuable animals are rendered use- 
less by becoming “ Roarers” through neglect of protracted Strangles! This 
is of itself quite sufficient to call for every care and attention. And how often 
do we find abscesses form in the brain from exposure and want of care at the 
beginning! That warmth, good ventilation, and generous diet are necessary 
none will deny ; but there are cases which call for more energetic and surgi- 
cal treatment. I refer to the operation of tracheotomy. This operation is of 
the greatest importance, both as to when it should be done, and how it should be 
done. Firstly, howit should be done. Some recommend slitting the rings of the 
windpipe and introducing the tube. Others say: “Cut a piece out of the 
tracheal rings.” Now I have tried both methods, and find that the best way 
is to remove a small piece of the cartilage. This avoids pressure, and keeps 
the tube in position without much irritation; whilst slitting the cartilage only 
causes pressure and discomfort to the patient, and usually ends in stricture of 
the windpipe. Secondly, as to when it should be done. This is of vast 
consequence. Here is the life, probably, of a valuable anima! in our hands, 
and, by not operating at the right moment, we may render it almost useless. 

The next thought is, Will the animal be of much value if the operation is 
performed? These are matters of serious consideration. Let us for a 
moment look at the result of the operation in question. Immediately you 
open the windpipe, the air rushes into the lungs, and the animal loses all sense 
of suffocation. Since Professor Walley read his interesting Paper, I have per- 
formed the operation four times. ‘The whole of the four cases were extreme 
ones, and in all of them, when the animals took linseed jelly or milk, while in 
the act of deglutition, a small portion of these fluids trickled down the tracheo- 
tomy tube and ran in a continuous stream, which was about the thickness of a 
small straw. I named this circumstance to twoof our great experts; they seemed 
incredulous of what I was saying. One of them went so far as to remark :— 
“ Harry, I don’t want to say you are telling a lie, yet I don’t believe you.” It 
is nevertheless a fact, and one which can be borne out by members present. 
Now this is a matter of great importance, especially to young practitioners, as 
they might be much alarmed in such cases after they had performed the 
operation, and consequently I wish to call your attention to this interesting 
part of the subject. There need not, however, be any apprehension of alarm, 
as far as the exit of the fluid through the tube goes. In my opinion, the ani- 
mal, in losing the sense of suffocation after the operation is performed, having 
a free accession of air to the lungs, is more inclined to take food, and is not 
so much afraid to swallow ; therefore, the fluid which we see passing down 
the nose in cases that have not been operated upon, passes down the trachea 
in the cases that have been operated upon. It thus becomes a great question 
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whether we should do it early, or not until the last extremity. Owing to the 
large quantity of mucous secretion which lodges at the top of the windpipe, 
and due to the irritation caused by the abscesses in the locality, if the 
operation is not performed, this secretion has no means of exit ; therefore it 
must pass down the trachea into the bronchial tubes and cause Congestion 
and Inflammation of the Lungs. Therefore, I say, operate on early, and 
allow the secretions and fluids to escape threugh the artificial opening, and 
have the animals placed in well-ventilated boxes, supplied with nutritious 
food and kept warm, with a good, smart blister applied to the throat (I do 
not believe in poultices) ; and, as to medicinal treatment, give 15 drops of 
hydrochloric acid and 2 drams of chlorate of potass twice a day in their 
drinking water. 
Floose and Diarrhea. 

The next paper was by myself, and dealt with the malady of “ Hoose and 
Diarrhea in young animals,” when our friend, Professor Williams, kindly 
attended, and gave us some beautiful microscopic illustrations of sections of the 
lungs, containing Strongyles ; also sections of livers that had undergone fatty 
infiltration and fatty degeneration, and upon which he commented at some 
length. Alluding to the cause of Diarrhoea in sheep from the presence of Stron- 
gyles in the stomach, I may remark that, as you all know my views on these 
diseases, I do not think it necessary to make any further comments, except that 
I still urge the necessity of housing young cattle at night, giving good food, dry 
shelter, and the application of salt to the pastures. The number of young 
animals that still continue to succumb yearly to these disorders is a cause quite 
sufficient to incite the members of the profession to take active measures in 
the way of prevention. When the symptoms are once developed, and the 
diseases fully established, very little can be done by medical treatment. 


Chloroform. 

Mr. Roberts, of Kendal, next favoured us with an article on “ Chloroform,” 
a paper full of interest, and one which I am glad to see is to be again brought 
forward at the annual meeting of the National Veterinary Medical Society, 
to be held at Edinburgh next summer. I have not yet tried the drug on 
horses or cattle, but have operated on a large number of dogs which have 
been under its influence, and the cases have all had a successful termination. 
If it were more extensively used, the article would prove highly beneficial to 
the suffering brute creation, and would give us a more important standing 
with the community, and assist us to perform our operations more neatly, 
more surgically, and in a more humane manner. 

Hernia. 

The next subject was the case of Hernia operated upon by our late 
President, Mr. Carlisle and Professor Williams. Anesthesia in the animal 
was produced by Roberts’ method of administering chloroform. Professor 
Williams afterwards reviewed the case, and gave some valuable information 
on the subject. 

Fever. 

Following this was an excellent paper by that very energetic and enthusi- 
astic veterinary medical practitioner, Mr. Thomas Greaves, of Manchester. 
It is a well-known fact that Mr. Greaves has a deep and fond passion for the 
profession, and strives with all his might to further its progress, for, not only 
does he spend a iarge portion of his time in preparing and reading papers 
at various societies in the United Kingdom, but he also contributes largely 
to the veterinary journals ; and when that worthy man came all the way from 
Manchester to favour us with his useful and practical remarks on such an 
interesting subject as Fever, I was not only sorry but grieved that so few 
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of our members could find time (or were inclined) to come a comparatively 
short distance to hear what he had to say. 

With reference to this paper, I may say that it was of vast importance. 
We have it stated that there are two kinds of fever, Idiopathic and Sym- 
pathetic. Now, for my part, I frequently ask myself the question: Is there 
such a thing as Idiopathic or Simple Fever? All fevers have their origin 
from some cause or other, and it is quite possible that some change of 
structure in a remote part of the body may so disturb the constitution as to 
produce what we call Simple Fever. 

We treat the symptoms as such, yet leave the remote cause still in opera- 
tion. However, whether suffering from Simpie or Compound Fever, when first 
called in, if I find the animal with high temperature, a hot mouth, a full 
bounding pulse, and dark red eyelids—or, it may be that the pulsation is 
scarcely perceptible and oppressed—with mucous membrane of the eyelids 
highly injected, respiration hurried, and expired breath condensing immedi- 
ately it leaves the nostrils, I should have no hesitation whatever in drawing 
blood. This may not meet the views of some, but it is nevertheless a fact 
that, by é/eeding, the overloaded state of the system is relieved and the pres- 
sure on the nerve centres is removed, acting as a systemic tonic, and giving 
nature a chance of restoring herself, keeping the disorder under control until 
the medicines have had time to establish their action. Youall know perfectly 
well that, in extreme cases, very little reliance can be placed in many of our 
drugs, and if the patient has not the material within itself wherewith to combat 
the disease, very little can be done with our so-called physic. Well might 
Shakespeare exclaim, “ Throw physic to the dogs; I’ll none of it.” If bleeding 
has to be resorted to at all, it ought to be done at the onset, for by waiting, 
even a few hours, the blood becomes changed and fibrinised, particularly in 
overgrown and overfed animals. Then when fibrinisation commences, and 
the deposits begin to take place in the heart, and the animal is sinking, you 
are nonplussed, and do not know what to donext. You may perhaps fly to 
bleeding, but, being too late, you only help the animal away by increasing 
the fibrinogen of the blood. In many country places, when the animals die, 
the fost-mortem reveals the fact that the heart is full of yellow-coloured fibrine, 
which the old empyric practitioners who abused the bleeding designated as 
“Grease at the heart.” Therefore I say again, if this is to be done at all, it is 
best done at first. Delay is dangerous. This has often come under my own 
o servation. 

“ Kumree.” 


At our last meeting, our late president, Mr. Carlisle, gave us an article on 
Dental Paralysis, or what he designates Kumree. 

Again I have to complain of the great want of interest most of the members 
of our Society took in the paper. I was sorry to see such a meagre attend- 
ance on that occasion. It gave me great pain, I can assure you, to see such a 
want of courtesy shown towards a man who had reached the age of our 
esteemed ex-president, and who had found time, amidst the turmoil of an 
extensive county practice, to write an article and bring it before our Society, 
more particularly when he, from a life-long practical course of observation, 
understood the subject so well. To say the least, it was an act of ingratitude 
towards Mr. Carlisle, and showed a want of real interest in the profession. 

This disease is of very frequent occurrence, and renders useless many 
valuable animals, and various theories have been promulgated as to its cause. 
But the one brought forward by Mr. Carlisle was new and quite original on 
his part, viz., that of Protracted Dentition. On reflection we find that a 
number of children suffer greatly when teething, and are not infrequently 
subject to fits, which, if continued, leave the little sufferers more or less 
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subject to some nervous disease, and possibly may be the remote cause o 
that frightful affliction, St. Vitus’s Dance. If this be the case in certain consti- 
tutions in the human subject, I don’t see why it should not be the same with 
the brute creation, when suffering from the same cause, Dentition ; and that, 
through the reflex action, the brain may become affected, and a nervous com- 
plaint such as Kumree be the result. Even a lesser degree of injury done to 
the nerve-system might produce those peculiar disorders known as Chorea 
and Stringhalt, for it is very seldom that we hear of or see these nervous 
complaints until after the second or third year. It is therefore quite possible 
that the origin of these diseases is in Protracted Dentition. At the time | 
was so much struck with the theory that I could not call to mind cases which 
had come under my observation. Since the meeting I have remembered two 
or three very interesting ones, and at the present time, I have a colt rising 
three under treatment. Ihave not yet had the animal cast to examine its 
teeth, the owner not being willing ; but the horse will not allow any one to 
touch his mouth. When trying to do so I had the pleasure of having the fore- 
foot planted over the region of my stomach. I am giving bromide of potas- 
sium and sulphate of iron every other day. The animal is feeding well, but 
when it gallops or trots it has a peculiar bobbing sort of action in the hind 
quarters. Another case which I had wasa mare rising three, and she was so 
much affected that she used to become quite powerless and fall with her legs 
doubled up as if she had been shot. At times, when made to trot, she had a 
roundabout action in the hind legs ; and when put to gallop she had a bob- 
bing gait in her hind quarters, and on stopping suddenly was like going heels 
over head, and at times quite blind. This case was brought from Skinburness 
Marsh ; bromide of potassium and iron were given, and she is now as well as 
any one could wish. Another mare also rising three was similarly affected. 
[ thought it was going to be Shivers. She also was put under the bromide 
and iron treatment. She is now six years old and all right, having been twice 
passed by two qualified veterinary surgeons as being sound. If this disorder 
be a nervous one, I cannot see the force of depletion and the use of diuretics 
or purgatives, and the only way of treating the disease with success is to 
administer nervine tonics—that is, if it be from reflex nervous action. 

Our worthy Secretary, Mr. Donald, also gave a short article on the liability 
of veterinary surgeons, on examining horses as to soundness. This is also a 
matter of very great consequence to the profession in these times of progress, 
and is one that ought not to be set aside so lightly, seeing that any one of us 
might become entangled in a case of litigation through doing the very best for 
one’s clients. 

I have now touched briefly upon several important and practical points 
contained in the Papers which we have previously had before us. I think 
they are worthy of further discussion, so that great benefit may be derived from 
them by the profession. 

Before closing, I should like to say a few words in reference to the ninth 
clause of the Supplementary Charter. This clause has given rise to much 
unpleasantness. Is it not possible that it can be allowed to stand as it is 
without being rescinded ? as the cost of doing this would be something enor- 
mous. By an Act of Parliament, unqualified men who had been practising 
veterinary medicine for five years prior to the passing of the Act were regis- 
tered as existing practitioners on the payment of one guinea. Could not some 
provision of this kind be made for conferring the Fellowship Diploma? I think 
it might be arranged somewhat in this way: say, members of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons, who had been in practice five years prior to January, 
1885, might be registered as Fellows of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons on the payment of, say, seven guineas, more or less, without being 
subject to an examination. I feel confident that there are many who would 
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join the Fellowship, and who are well qualified to do so, but who have neither 
the time nor the inclination to undergo the trouble of preparing for an 
examination, particularly so when they remember that the first Fellows were 
self-constituted. 

Concluding Remarks. 

In conclusion, I must claim your kind indulgence if I have trespassed too 
long on your time, trusting any remarks which I have made may meet with 
your approbation. I should like to see our little Society go on and prosper, 
for it is well known that the hardy Northerner, owing to climatic influence, is 
slow in perception, but when once a subject is grasped, it is difficult to dis- 
lodge it. Therefore, although our Society was about the last in the field, let us 
endeavour to maintain the old adage that “ Canny auld Cumberland caps 
them a’ still.” I ask you one and all to unite as a body, to assist and stand by 
one another in times of difficulty and oppression; for remember, gentlemen, 
that— 

‘* So brief our existence, a glimpse, at the most, 
Is all we can have of the few we hold dear ; 
And oft even joy is unheeded and lost 
For want of the heart that could echo it near. 
Ah! well may we hope, when this short life is gone, 
To meet in a world of more perm«nent bliss, 
For the grasp of the hand, or a smile hasting on 
Is all we enjoy of each other in this.” 
Such, gentlemen, I’m sorry to say, has been the sad lot of our esteemed 
ex-President and that of your humble servant. But-— 
“* There is no armour against fate ; 
Death lays his icy hands on kings.” 


We bow to the decree with fortitude and resignation. 


Professor WILLIAMS thanked the President for his eloquent address, but, 
notwithstanding the respect he had for Mr. Thompson, he could not agree 
to the Fellowship clause suggested. He proposed a hearty vote of thanks to 
the President. 

Mr. MACINTOSH seconded it. He desired that the Fellowship should 
remain an honorary distinction. 

Mr. BELL supported the vote of thanks and discussed the Fellowship clause. 
He thought that if the Council had the views of the profession before them, 
they would probably endeavour to rescind the obnoxious resolution. 

Mr. HARRISON suggested that the Council ought to be able to amend the 
new charter, as an Act of Parliament was amended. 

Professor WILLIAMS put the motion to the meeting, and it was carried 
unanimously, 

The CHAIRMAN returned thanks. 

He asked the members as to their observations, while performing tracheo- 
tomy, of the fluid flowing through the tube to the ground, as his statement to 
that effect had been received with hesitation. 

Mr. CARLISLE had observed it on several occasions. 

Professor WILLIAMS had over and over again performed tracheotomy, and 
had horses working now with the tube, and had not observed what had been 
described. 

Mr. CARLISLE knew cases where animals wearing tracheotomy tubes bred 
calves. 

Mr. HARRISON referred to the danger of the falling in of the circular piece 
of skin cut out, and made a suggestion which might avert it. 

Mr. MACINTOSH had not observed this fluid coming through the tube. 

Mr. BELL had found it very common indeed, and thought that the fact was 
generally known in the profession. 
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The CHAIRMAN said the next business was the resumed discussion on Mr 
Carlisle’s paper on “‘ Dental Paralysis” read at last meeting. 

Professor LEWIS read the paper in the Journal, with considerable interest, 
referring to the tooth found on the temporal bone. Substances of that kind 
had been found in equally unlikely places. He was not surprised at Mr. 
Carlisle’s conclusions that the disease could be caused by irritation during 
dentition. It was a well-known fact in medicine, that infantile Paralysis is 
frequently caused by dentition, and he referred to cases; one case was Paralysis 
in theright armand the presence of diseased molartooth. The surgeon thought 
that possibly the Paralysis was due to the tooth, which was removed, and the 
Paralysis disappeared instantaneously. All the cases were similar as to the 
action between the tooth and the brain ; it appeared the Paralysis was due to 
reflex action. We knew that a collection of irritant or indigestible matter in the 
stomach would cause Paralysis in old animals. Not necessarily food, but 
worms in dogs will give rise to it. He explained the theory now accepted as 
to Paralysis due to reflex action. He thought we might account for Paralysis 
during dentition, by the irritation in the mouth being conveyed to the brain 
and back by the inhibitory nerves to the muscles. 

Professor WILLIAMS : The observations had not enabled him to come to 
any conclusion ; but from what he had read of human medicine, and from what 
he had seen of dogs, he thought Mr. Carlisle was moving in the right direc- 
tion. He advised that careful observation should be made of Stringhalt and 
allied affections. 

Mr. HARRISON endorsed Professor Williams’s remarks on Mr. Carlisle’s 
paper. 

Mr. CARLISLE said the illness went on for a long time.. They never saw 
Kumree in animals after process of dentition was accomplished. He found the 
best treatment was to put in a seton and apply an active blister; in some 
cases, bleeding from the temporal artery. He referred to the disease known 
in Scotland, “ Jumping holt” in sheep. 

Mr. THOMPSON reviewed the discussion. 

Mr. HARRISON suggested that Mr. Carlisle should examine the teeth, and, 
if they were decayed or bad, to run a knife round them, etc. 

Mr. CARLISLE said the teeth often showed nothing. 

Mr. HARRISON proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Carlisle. 

Professor WILLIAMS seconded this, and referred to the vote of condolence 
which had been passed before his arrival. 

Mr. THOMPSON returned thanks. 

Mr. CARLISLE also returned thanks for the kind remarks made and the 
interest shown on the subject of his discourse. 

The annual banquet was held immediately after the meeting. 


ROYAL COUNTIES VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE general annual meeting of the above Association was held at the Great 
Western Hotel, Reading, on Friday, the 26th February last, James F. Simp- 
son, Esq., President, in the chair. There were also present thirty-six mem- 
bers and visitors, including J. Roalfe Cox, Esq., President of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons ; Thomas Greaves, Esq., Manchester, etc. 

The routine business having been transacted, Messrs. M. J. Harpley, 
F.R.C.V.S. (London), H. R. Perrins, F.R.C.V.S. (Worcester), F. Raymond, 
F.R.C.V.S., A.V.D. (London), and Mr. A. A. Jones, M.R.C.V.S., A.V.D. 
(London), were unanimously elected members of the Association. 

On the proposition of Mr. KIDD, seconded by Mr. FLANAGAN, it was 
unanimously resolved that the next place of meeting be at Hungerford ; and 
Mr. Kidd was thanked for his kind invitation to the members. 
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A long and interesting discussion took place upon a lecture given by Pro- 
fessor Pritchard at the last meeting of the Association, on the subject of 
“ Stable Management.” 

Mr. WALKER opened the discussion. He did not think it practicable to 
have thatched roofs in towns, and did not see that they had the advantages 
claimed. As to ventilation, all the egresses should be at the top of the build- 
ing. He quite agreed with the Professor as to drainage. He agreed also 
that no litter excelled straw, whether long or short, and he objected very much 
to moss litter. He noticed that Professor Pritchard did not object so much 
to sawdust ; but, in his opinion, whatever objection there was to moss litter 
applied equally to sawdust. Horses that had stood on sawdust for months 
often came up in the autumn with scarcely any frogs at all. 

Mr. W. G. FLANAGAN said some thirteen or fourteen years ago he and his 
partner built an infirmary to accommodate some thirty horses, and used ordi- 
nary slate roofing. During the next summer (a hot one) they found the 
stables almost unbearable for the horses, particularly to those suffering from 
disease. At the suggestion of a friend, they laced the inside of the slates 
with straw, and now the stables were as comfortable, both winter and summer, 
as it was possible for stables to be. He did not agree that there was anything 
particularly detrimental in sawdust. He knew several owners of large studs, 
and also several leading dealers, who used sawdust when straw was so dear 
five or six years ago ; and whilst in attendance on those studs he never saw 
any serious results, a little ordinary care being given to the feet. If horses 
were turned into boxes in April or May, and their feet were not looked at until 
August or September, whether they stood on straw, moss litter, tan, or saw- 
dust, they must get diseased feet. Sawdust was very useful, especially with 
gross horses, as they did not then get a lot of lumber about them to work off 
at the expense of their legs. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. ROALFE COx said he remembered a large establishment in which moss 
litter was tried, seventy horses standing on it, and seventy on straw, and cases 
of lameness continually occurred among the former. The horn on the sole 
of the foot underwent a peculiar change, being softened ; it pared very much 
like cheese-paring, and as they got lower there was a peculiar violet-pink 
stain on the horn. In some of the cases which were not treated at once, the 
vascular tissues had swollen and congested, and assumed a condition some- 
thing like canker, but without the tendency to fungoid growth; but there was 
great suspicion of an unhealthy discharge, and an entire indisposition to secrete 
horny matter. Fifty per cent. of the horses on moss suffered in that way. 

Mr. BARFORD said the air of the stable was decidedly sweeter with moss 
litter than with straw, owing to its extraordinary absorbent qualities. 

Mr. G. A. LEPPER fully endorsed Mr. Cox’s remarks about moss litter ; 
but he had not seen any ill effects from its use in the summer, when the horses 
had been lying in open sheds. He entirely agreed with Professor Pritchard 
as to roofs and drainage ; but as to fiooring he thought the grooves should 
not be more than one-eighth of an inch deep. He had found the bricks used 
at railway stations very satisfactory. 

Mr. MARTIN had never found the effects described by Mr. Cox from the 
use of the moss litter. As to feeding, they must give beans and peas if they 
wanted hard work ; but he considered oats the dearest thing they could feed 
upon. He had found soaked maize, mixed with peas or beans, very econom- 
ical, fifteen pounds of it being equal to twenty pounds of oats. 

Mr. DREWE had never seen 11l effects from moss litter. Sawdust was a 
very good thing used judiciously. He preferred oatmeal for gruel, but used 
fiour if he could not get it. Maize was very good for animals that had only 
slow work to do, but where they required fast work he advocated oats and 
beans. He had no doubt maize and barley aggravated foot-lameness. 
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Mr. KIDD agreed with Professor Pritchard as to ventilation and drainage. 
With regard to moss litter, he had noticed twokinds. (Hear, hear.) He had 
not observed any bad effects when the horses stood on the light-coloured 
moss ; but where the dark colour was used he had seen the diseased con- 
dition of the hoofs, as described, and lameness to occur. He believed feeding 
should be regulated according to the animal and the work it had to do. For 
the road or the hunting-field, he thought no food was better than oats and 
beans ; and it was his experience that a less quantity of oats, over forty pounds 
natural weight per bushel, produced better results than a larger quantity of 
oats under forty pounds. He did not think maize injurious for slow work, 
although personally he did not like it in any way. He thought water should 
be constantly beside the horse in his box. (Hear, hear.) After a long journey 
the temperature of the water should be raised to about blood-heat, and the 
horse should have a fair supply in reason. 

Mr. WRAGG confirmed Mr. Cox’s remarks as to the effect of moss litter on 
drag horses. They did not lie down on it to rest. He had noticed that the 
floor under it became very warm. He preferred a floor of granite cubes, and 
would not have a fall of more than one inch in the whole floor. He advo- 
cated water being constantly by the horse, particularly as then they were not 
tempted to drink out of strange troughs, and so Farcy and Glanders were 
avoided. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. DARLING said a layer of the Willesden paper and felt between the 
boards and tiles made an admirable roof, the only objection being the 
expense. 

Prof. PRITCHARD, in reply, said his argument was that the horse should 
be watered before being fed, for this reason, the horse’s stomach is a small 
one, so that if the water were given first, it soon passed into the intestines, 
and the stomach was thus left free to deal with the solids without any dilu- 
tion of the gastric juice, thus avoiding indigestion. There were, in his 
opinion, several objections to the water being always by the horses, not the 
least being its liability to become fouled. At the same time, the horse was 
less likely to drink from outside troughs, to which he believed nine-tenths of 
the cases of Glanders in London were due. (Hear, hear.) He said, with 
regard to the dandy brush, his only objection to it was that instead of clean- 
ing a horse properly with the body-brush, wisp, sponge, and rubber, grooms 
would often use the dandy-brush alone. He still held the same opinion of 
moss litter—he hated the sight of it. He positively denied that it was a dis- 
infectant. He was not an advocate of sawdust, but it was preferable to moss 
litter, as it did not cling to the feet. He thought oats that naturally weighed 
forty pounds or more a food they could not improve upon ; but they were 
often “made up.” He had knowna number of cases of Laminitis from 
giving horses raw flour gruel after a long day’s hunting. They knew that 
wheat would produce the disease, and although they did not know why that 
was so, it was clear that flour—ground wheat—would have the same effect. 
He knew for a positive fact that boiled flour would not do it. 

On the consideration of the election of members of Council, 1886, Mr 
KIDD said that the profession did not learn from the veterinary journals what 
the instructions were given to counsel ve Clause IX., and whether his atten- 
tion was particularly drawn to that part of the original charter which says :— 
“ And we do further declare that the President, Vice-Presidents, and Members 
of Council shall be elected from and amongst the members of the said body 
politic and corporate.” He said it is a significant fact that the Veterinary 
Surgeons Act does not interfere with the provisions of the original 
charter. 

It was unanimously agreed, on the motion of Mr. WILSON, seconded by 
Mr. IRVING, to join the Southern, Central, West of England, Eastern, and 
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Lincolnshire Associations in supporting the candidature of Mr. Simpson, ot 
Windsor, and Mr. Barford, of Southampton, for seats on the Council of the 
College at the election in May next. 

The PRESIDENT then delivered an able inaugural address. If he vacated 
that chair, when the time came, leaving the members as firmly united as his 
predecessors had done, he should be content ; and to that end he confidently 
asked for their support. To show the extraordinary progress of that Associ- 
ation, he would remind them that it was formed only three years ago, at a 
meeting of six gentlemen in that room ; and now they had forty-nine mem- 
bers and five honorary associates. It had realised its objects—which were 
the elevation of the profession, the promotion of a good and friendly under- 
standing amongst the members, the supervision and protection of their pro- 
fessional interests, and the discussion of scientific subjects relating to the 
profession. Having advocated the more thorough discussion of local inte- 
resting cases, and referred to the proposal to establish a monthly record of 
the proceedings of Veterinary Medical Associations, he said the profession 
was becoming more and more appreciated by the public. It was opposed to 
all reason and fairness, he went on to say, that Local Authorities should be 
able to give an ordinary police-constable power, unassisted by professional 
advice, to say a cow was affected by Foot-and-Mouth Disease, and that on 
his unsupported certificate a farm might be declared an infected place, mar- 
kets might be closed, and a large area subjected to all the inconveniences ot 
restricted cattle movement. (Hear, hear.) Yet such a state of affairs existed 
under the order of the Privy Council. The Veterinary Surgeons Act 
might appear to press somewhat unfairly upon the present members of the 
profession, but on the whole he thought they now possessed as good an Act 
for their protection as it was possible to obtain. That the next generation 
would be grateful for it was certain, as the list of “existing practitioners ” 
would become shorter each year. Clause IX. of the Supplemental Charter 
of 1876 was still engaging the anxious consideration of the committee 
appointed to inquire into its operation, but they would not expect him to 
make any statement until the report had been presented to the Council. For 
the first time in the history of the profession they possessed a College of their 
own. The funds of the College had been drawn upon largely, and yet more 
money was required to make the building in every way worthy of the pro- 
fession ; and he urged them to attend the annual meeting there in May, and 
inspect it for themselves, and asked those who had not yet subscribed to help 
the good work. As to the elections to the Council, all he could properly say 
was that it was their duty to send to the Council those who had the interests 
of the profession seriously at heart, and who had given proof of their earnest- 
ness. He much regretted that while there were 2,700 members on the 
regisier of the College last year, about 260 votes only were sufficient to place 
a candidate upon the Council. Referring to the liabilities of practitioners, 
he said it was a mistake to suppose that high standing in the profession was 
any bar to an unscrupulous action being brought for alleged malpractices or 
alleged neglect. In consequence of many vexatious and unjustifiable actions 
having been threatened, and sometimes instituted, a society, he was glad to 
say, had been formed to assist any member in resisting unjust claims. He 
commended that society, as well as the National Veterinary Benevolent 
Institution, with which it was incorporated, to their favourable notice and 
consideration. (Applause.) 

The meeting closed with votes of thanks. 

Afterwards the members and visitors dined together at the hotel, Mr. 
Flanagan serving a very elegant repast. Mr. A. Wheatley (of Reading) very 
kindly placed wine upon the table. The President occupied the chair ; and the 
toast list included the healths of “The Queen and other members of the 
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Royal Family,” “The Navy, Army, and Reserve Forces,” “ Success to the 
Royal Counties Veterinary Medical Association,” “ Kindred Associations,” 
“The Veterinary Profession,” “ The President,” and “ The Officers.” 

H. Kipp, Hom. Sec. 


NORTH OF ENGLAND VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


THE annual meeting and dinner of this Association was held at the County 
Hotel, Newcastle-on-Tyne, on Friday, February 26th, 1886 ; the President, 
J. B. Nesbit, Esq., in the chair. 

Present: Professor Robertson, London; Professor McCall, Glasgow; Messrs. 
Dudgeon, Sunderland ; Mulvey, Bishop Auckland; Awde, Stockton-on-Tees; 
Peele, Durham ; Stevenson, Whitburn ; Anderson, Hexham ; Peele, West 
Hartlepool; Wheatley, South Shields ; Grieve, Blaydon ; Chivas, Corbridge; 
Mitchell, Sunderland; McGregor, Bedlington; Snaith, Sunderland ; 
Stephenson, H. Hunter, A. Hunter, W. Hunter, Elphick, Handcock, and 
the Secretary, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

The SECRETARY said he had to report that the past year had been a very 
successful one for the Association ; seven new members had joined, and one 
had resigned owing to leaving this part of the country. 

The balance in hands of the Treasurer was £13 17s., as against £13 14s. at 
the commencement of last year. 

The PRESIDENT then read his inaugural address, as follows :— 

Gentlemen,—Having been elected your President forthe ensuing year, I 
now thank you most sincerely for the great honour you have conferred on me. 
I cannot help thinking that your choice ought to have fallen on one older in 
the profession and more widely known than I am, as I cannot discern in my- 
self any qualification for the high honour. If my zeal and anxiety for the 
prosperity of the North of England Veterinary Medical Association con- 
stitute a fitting qualification for the presidentship, then I claim your con- 
fidence, and in bowing to your wish I trust you will overlook my many and 
yreat imperfections. 

It has been the custom of all Veterinary Medical Societies that the Presi- 
dent should deliver an inaugural address on his taking office ; but I do hope 
you will pardon my deviating from the general rule, as I think our time will 
be better employed in listening to what Professor Robertson has to bring 
before us. I cannot, however, allow this opportunity to pass without touch- 
ing on one or two little points of interest to us veterinary surgeons. In the 
first place, 1 have to congratulate the members of this Association on its 
great prosperity since it recommenced its meetings some seven or eight years 
ago. We have gradually increased in numbers until, I may safely say, we 
are one of the strongest Veterinary Medical Societies in Great Britain. 

Therefore you will have some idea of the great anxiety on my part, lest 
the success of our meetings, and the Association in general, should suffer at 
my hands ; and I earnestly appeal to you for that support during my term of 
office which was extended to my most able predecessor. 

I have great confidence in asking every member to try to attend the 
meetings and bring forward subjects for discussion, knowing the very great 
benefits derived individually, as well as collectively, by so doing. I candidly 
confess that I never attended a meeting at which I did not learn something 
worth knowing, and went home a wiser and better man. 

In a social point of view, I hold it is of the utmost importance that we 
should meet together as often as we can. In the rapid pace at which all 
branches of industry are moving, it would be a miracle if one brother prac- 
titioner did not rub against another, causing friction and clogging the wheel 
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of social friendship. Our meetings help to remove these chafings— in fact, it 
is one of the strongest reasons why associations such as ours should be up- 
held by every honourable effort: it helps to remove those petty jealousies 
which are apt to get the better of our poor human nature. 

Gentlemen, we boast of our noble profession; and I hold that it is so. 
What can be more noble than to relieve the sufferings of the dumb creation ? 
Let us be careful lest at our hands our profession is disgraced, and our position 
as professional men and citizens lowered in the eyes of the public. 

Public opinion is a severe test, and it is best maintained by an honourable 
walk in life; and if we will only keep in mind the golden rule, to do to 
others as we would wish that they should do to us, we will be doing much to 
our social elevation. Individual effort, not Acts of Parliament, will lift us out 
of the groove hitherto travelled by the members of the profession ; and 
although we have been, by a large section of the community, looked down upon 
and sneered at, we can boast of having wiped out the dark spot by our own 
individual professional conduct and gentlemanly bearing. Loyalty to our- 
—_ and loyalty to our profession will do much to help us along the path of 
ife. 

We are becomea numerous profession—alas ! I am afraid, over-numerous ; 
the competition has become so great in some parts, that the under-selling or 
cutting-down tactics are adopted; and I am sure you will all agree with 
me that it is to be deplored that a professional brother should bow to all sorts 
of dodges for doing another out of a client. 

But, gentlemen, I must leave the social question—or rather the professional 
immorality. No matter how much it may be deplored, it must be grappled 
with and, if possible, rooted out. 

What about political matter? I may truly say that no other profession 
has made greater advances than the veterinary profession in the last ten or 
fifteen years. We are now under one University, as it were—a united pro- 
fession; and we have an Act of Pariiament to protect the veterinary surgeon, 
and prevent any but a duly-qualified man from assuming the title of veterinary 
surgeon. Although, in some districts, qualified men are suffering from the 
competition of these existing practitioners, the day will come when much good 
will accrue to the members from the recent Act of Parliament. We have had 
great changes in the college curriculum, the examination for diploma, also the 
educational test ; all these I hold to be steps in the right direction, you cannot 
educate a man about to enter the profession too highly. I, for one, would like 
to see the matriculation examination of a higher standard, and Latin, French, 
and German should be made compulsory ; but to prevent a young man from 
entering on his college studies because he has not served a pupilage is 
simply monstrous. I hold that the Board of Examiners have no right to 
inquire of a candidate for diploma where he got his practical knowledge ; all 
that they are entitled to know, and ought to see that the candidate has got, is, 
practical knowledge. 

Much has been said about the want of opportunity te acquire practical 
knowledge at college. I am one of those who do not hold that opinion; at 
least, as far as my own experience goes, I can assure you that the facilities 
for acquiring practical knowledge were, in my time, of the most complete 
description, and if the student did not take the trouble to gain that knowledge 
the fault was his own. 

How many eminent practitioners we know, men of the highest standing in 
the profession, that never served an apprenticeship with a qualified veteri- 
nary surgeon—men that have worked on the farm, having an innate discern- 
ing tact in the handling and nursing of animals, also men that have worked 
in the forge, by their abilities and perseverance have come out as shining 
lights in the profession? Is it just that the ladder by which such men have 
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reached the summit should be kicked from under the feet of the hard-work- 
ing, industrious young men of the present and future generations? Do not 
encourage or assist such selfish ideas. 

“ Preserve us from our friends!” is an old proverb, and it is applicable to us 
at the present time. I allude to a pamphlet by Professor Brown, under the 
patronage of the Royal Agricultural Society, containing all instructions 
whereby farmers and owners of stock are to treat the various diseases that 
may invade their byres and stables—-not only doctor themselves, but actually 
to supply the necessary medicines ; further, in each county a veterinary sur- 
geon is deputed to compound and sell these nostrums. 

Gentlemen, what do you think of this? Can you believe that it could have 
entered the mind of any professional man, and especially one who holds such 
a high position as Professor Brown—and more particularly when the pro- 
fession have had such a struggle to get united, also an Act of Parliament to 
put down charlatanry and quackery—could have condescended to such an 
humbling and injurious act? I hold it is injurious, because it has a tendency 
to take the bread out of our mouths ; it lowers our position, and reduces us to 
the degree of a chemist’s assistant. 

I hold that, to be a successful and scientific practitioner, you must first 
diagnose properly ; then, according to the symptoms presenting themselves, 
prescribe. He that has one nostrum for all cases that come under his care 
is only a quack, and it is a pity that such should have spent both time and 
money on a college curriculum. I counsel you to treat such conduct with 
that contempt which it deserves. 

The year that has passed has been an eventful one, especially anent the 
discussion of Ciause 9 of the Supplementary Charter of 1876. You all know 
the Aros and cons set forth by different parties. No doubt the majority of 
the profession are in favour of having the obnoxious clause rescinded. I 
hold that it should be rescinded ; it is a monopoly on the part of the Fellows, 
and most unfair to the members of the profession. 

Can any reasonably thinking individual fully realise the very humble 
position the great majority are placed in by the minority? Can you picture 
in your imagination anything so absurd as that one-twentieth of a society of 
men should dictate to the remaining nineteenth, and deprive them of all their 
just rights—the honour to which many a member looked forward to? One 
might well say, “‘Can it be?” and yet it is so. 

As you are aware, the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
have had this clause under consideration, and to be on safe ground they have 
obtained counsel’s opinion on the matter. What is that? Simply that the 
clause cannot be altered without a new Charter ; there the whole matter rests : 
to me it seems shelved or pigeonholed, and the whole profession has had 
added insult to injury. 

If there is no other method of obtaining our wish to have the clause 
rescinded than by applying for a new Charter, by all means get a new one. 

I feel confident that nothing short of this will satisfy the majority of the 
members, and if the Council refuse to comply, the responsibility of future 
events will be on their shoulders, and I must confess I dread the results. It 
will be the foundation of an agitation, the result of which will be a 
divided profession. The men of the North, when they put their hands to the 
plough, will not look back. On principle, and principle alone, will the battle 
be fought. 

The Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act has proved a great success, and 
the public ought to feel deeply indebted to the veterinary profession and 
those who have most nobly supported us. The country is almost clear of 
those diseases which cause such havoc amongst our herds. I do not 
know what the British farmers, in these dull and depressed times, would 
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have done if Pleuro-pneumonia and Foot-and-Mouth Disease had been ram- 
pant in their flocks. 

I think the time has come when the profession should make overtures to 
the Privy Council to have our rights properly placed before them and main- 
tained—I mean in reference to the inspection of all markets, slaughter- 
houses, cow-byres, milk-shops, and meat exposed for sale. I consider this 
of the utmost importance, not only to the profession, but to every individual. 
It is a national question, which ought to be taken up, not only by the 
Privy Council, but by every Town Council and every Local Authority; and I 
am thoroughly convinced that, if the public would only look at the matter in 
its true light—the imperative importance of a pure-milk supply, so that the 
infantile population would be safe from the awful consequences of contami- 
nated milk, also a wholesome supply of meat—-they would not rest satisfied 
until the whole matter was under the supervision of the qualified veterinary 
surgeon, who, by their special scientific training, are the only persons that 
should be entrusted with the inspection of our food supply, and to act as 
guardians of the public health. 

Every town should have its Veterinary Inspector, and under him a 
properly trained staff, and every local authority should adopt the same plan. 
It is very humbling to be subjected to the police-officer’s dictation. How 
much better are the Continental veterinary surgeons treated by their respec- 
tive governments than we are by ours! I hope the time will soon come, 
when the veterinary surgeon will occupy that position which he is not only 
entitled to as his due, but by his special scientific training, is the only one fit 
to undertake the responsible duty of inspection of food to be consumed by 
the public. 

One word in conclusion, gentlemen; the British National Veterinary 
Medical Association will hold its meeting this year in Edinburgh, and I 
trust that those members not already joined will see their way clear to do so 
at once. Every little help will be appreciated, and as this association pro- 
mised to give all the assistance it could, I think every one should join; and 
I hope the North of England will be largely represented at the meeting. 
Remember, by helping others we help ourselves. 

Gentlemen, I thank you for the patience you have had in listening to these 
random remarks, and apologise for keeping you so long. 

Mr. W. J. MULVEY said, it had been considered by many of his profes- 
sional friends that there was room for, anda want of, a new veterinary journal, 
a journal that would more thoroughly represent the views and opinions of the 
veterinary medical associations, and, in addition, contain articles on com- 
parative pathology and scientific research, and if possible be illustrated. It 
was at one time proposed to introduce it as a private speculation, and he had 
no doubt in his own mind that it might be in a short time a very profitable 
one ; but then, again, it was thought it would be better to endeavour to get 
the veterinary medical associations to take a direct interest in the subject, 
and for it to be, as it were, their own journal. What he now asked was that 
the meeting would give the subject their favourable consideration, and if after 
due deliberation they considered the idea a worthy one, they would support 
the following resolution which he now moved :—“ That the members of this 
Association, believing that a new periodical is needed for the veterinary pro- 
fession, are willing to support it by becoming subscribers, and in order to 
establish it are willing to guarantee, out of the funds of the association, the 
sum of £10.” 

The SECRETARY said that at their last meeting it was proposed that he 
should write to the Northern Associations on the subject. He had done so, 
and so far had only received two replies, one from the Scottish Metropolitan 
Association, and the other from the West of Scotland Association; the former 
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Association had, after some discussion, agreed to let the subject remain in 
abeyance in the meantime, the latter considered the present periodicals quite 
sufficient. 

Mr. G. ELPHICK said he attended the meeting of the Scottish Metro- 
politan Association, at Edinburgh, last week, and the feeling there seemed 
to be that there was no necessity for another journal; a great many 
of the members expressed the opinion that the secretaries did not report 
the meetings sufficiently. Two or three of the secretaries replied that it 
was impossible for them to take notes of the discussions at the meetings, and 
that therefore it was impossible for them to give a full report of the pro- 
ceedings. After considerable discussion it was decided that the secretary 
should be instructed to engage a shorthand writer to report the annual 
and quarterly meetings, and also to find out the cost of engaging a re- 
porter to report the proceedings regularly, and it was thought if this was 
done, and a full report was published in the veterinary journals, that this 
would be quite sufficient. If the journals did not think fit to publish the full 
reports, then it would be quite soon enough to take steps to start a new one. 
Having himself acted as secretary of this association, he knew the difficulty 
of taking notes of the discussions, and he suggested that the secretary be 
authorised to engage a reporter to attend their meetings. 

Mr. H. HUNTER said he was of opinion that it was at any rate premature, 
to think of starting a new veterinary Journal for this kingdom. They were, he 
thought, fairly well represented by the present journals, and the time had not 
come when they could have another. He did not think the profession large 
enough to support another paper; Mr. Elphick’s suggestion would answer 
the purpose in the meantime. 

Mr. DUDGEON said he agreed with what Mr. Hunter said. For the pre- 
sent, at any rate, the journals fairly represented all that was done at the 
association meetings. He thought it would be hardly wise for the association 
to pledge their funds ; which were not very great in the way proposed by Mr. 
Mulvey. The consideration of the matter might safely lie over for the present. 
The suggestion that a reporter be engaged was a good one, and the secretary 
should correct what the reporter gave him before sending it to the papers. 

Mr. G. ELPHICK proposed that the secretary be authorised to engage a 
reporter for their next quarterly meeting, and also to ascertain what would be 
the cost of having all the meetings of the Association reported. Undoubtedly 
all written papers read before this Association and the report sent by the 
secretary had been published. They would agree with him when he said that 
the discussions upon a paper were often of greater value, and sometimes of far 
more value than the paper itself. On looking at the veterinary journals, as a 
rule, they would find that “ Mr. So-and-so and Mr. So-and-so entered into an 
animated discussion,” and that nothing was said of what the discussion was 
about. If his motion was adopted the discussions could be properly reported 
and published in the journals. 

Mr. W. AwDE seconded Mr. Elphick’s motion. 

Professor MCCALL said that the question of a new journal was discussed at 
the West of Scotland Association meeting, and he there proposed that they 
should not countenance the starting of a new periodical. Instead of finding 
fault with the license which had been given tothem in their discussions in the 
pages of the veterinary journals, they ought to thank the editors very much 
for having opened their pages to them so freely. To start a new journal 
would require a very large subscription from individual members of the pro- 
fession ; and even supposing a large sum were subscribed, it would be difficult 
indeed to obtain the services of an editor who would do more justice to their 
profession and professional discussions than was now done by their present 


editors. 
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Professor SIMONDS was at all times willing to do all he could for the 
benefit of the profession, and no abler editor could be found than their friend 
Dr. Fleming. ‘To start a new journal to oppose the two present ones would 
be an ungracious act. He was pleased with the remarks which had fallen 
from Mr. E!phick. It was true that in the journals it was often said, and only 
said, that “ Mr. So-and-So” took part in a lively discussion. But who was to 
blame for such meagre reports? It was not the editors of the journals, but 
the secretaries of the various societies. If the secretaries sent a full report to 
the editors, they would undoubtedly publish fuller reports. The proper course 
to take was what Mr. Elphick proposed, and he would suggest that the report 
supplied by the reporter should be revised by the president and secretary, 
because, undoubtedly, all of them sometimes said a great deal which was 
scarcely worth reading. 

The motion proposed by Mr. Mulvey was not seconded, and Mr. Elphick’s 
motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT said the next subject to be discussed was the Fellowship 
clause. 

Mr. G. ELPHICK moved that a Committee should be appointed to take into 
their hands the question of the “Fellowship clause.” He had taken the 
liberty last week of sending out circulars and post-cards to ascertain the 
feeling of the profession in regard to the Fellowship clause in the Charter, 
and, so far as replies had been received, the members of the profession were 
strongly in favour of the clause being rescinded. There were many replies 
still to come in, and therefore he could not say what the definite feeling of the 
profession was. If a Committee was formed to consider the matter, they 
could meet at any time and prepare a report, which could be presented at 
the next meeting of the Association, or to a special meeting if thought 
necessary. 

Mr. D. DUDGEON said that, when he got the notice of the meeting, he was 
surprised to see it stated that there was to be a discussion on the Fellowship 
clause ; for he thought that they had already expressed their views. They 
had considered the question two or three times, and on the last occasion they 
voted very emphatically on the matter, and sent the resolution to the Council 
of the College. He did not understand why they should rediscuss the ques- 
tion. They had already made it pretty clear that, so far as they knew, a very 
large proportion of the members of the profession were against the clause 
being allowed to remain in the Supplementary Charter, and that this Associ- 
ation was decidedly of opinion that it should be rescinded. Since the last 
meeting of this Association, the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons had taken counsel’s opinion on the question, and the counsel’s 
opinion was that the clause could not be repealed without anew Charter. He 
did not know whether that opinion was correct or not. 

Mr. H. HUNTER said he agreed with Mr. Dudgeon. The clause had been 
discussed and rediscussed, and the feeling of the members expressed more 
than once upon it. The feeling was that the clause was an obnoxious one to 
the great body of the profession. The only thing which a Committee could 
do would be to devise means to legally obtain the rescinding of the clause. 
They might get an opinion from another counsel that the clause could be 
rescinded without getting a new charter. A new charter would be a heavy 
expense, but, if a new charter had to be obtained, it would not, if not opposed, 
be a costly matter, and the money would be forthcoming in order to have the 
clause rescinded. 


(To be continued.) 
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SCOTTISH METROPOLITAN VETERINARY MEDICAL 
SOCIETY. 


THE annual meeting of the Scottish Metropolitan Veterinary Medical Society 
was held in the London Hotel, Edinburgh, on Wednesday, February 17th. 
Professor Williams, the President, occupied the chair, and among those 
present were—Principal Walley, Professors Lewis, McFadyean, Baird, and 
McQueen (Glasgow Veterinary College) ; Messrs. G. Elphick, Newcastle ; 
W. Anderson, Glasgow ; C. Cunningham, Slateford ; H. Thompson, Aspa- 
tria ; A. Baird, R. Rutherford, McArthur, Edinburgh ; Burnett, Maybole ; 
Campbell, Kirkcudbright ; Lyons, Wooler ; Pow, Jedburgh; Aitken, Dal- 
keith ; Cameron, Berwick ; Cassells, Lanark ; Roberts, Kendal ; Fairbairn, 
Cupar; Gladstone, A.V.D., Hutton, Kelso; Boyd, Melrose; Manuel, Hawick; 
Constable, Inchture ; Young, East Calder ; Barclay, Dunfermline ; Dalling, 
ee og Among the visitors were Mr. Cowan, Melrose ; and Messrs. 
Bow hill, Hall, Atkinson, Armstrong, and J. Hall, students. 

Professor LEWIS read the minutes of the previous meeting, which were 
approved of. 

The PRESIDENT thanked the meeting for electing him President for the 
second time. He trusted the Society would work very heartily and co-operate 
with the National Association, which is to meet here in July, when matters of 
great importance will be brought forward for consideration. With the staff of 
fellow office-bearers to carry out the business of the Society during the year, 
and with their hearty co-operation, he had no doubt they would bring the year 
to a successful termination. 

Professor Lewis then vacated the post of Secretary and Treasurer, in favour 
of Professor W. O. WILLIAMS, who thanked the meeting for the honour they 
had conferred upon him, and said he would endeavour to come up to the high 
standard of efficiency which his predecessors had attained. 

The CHAIRMAN: We have now to discuss the question concerning the 
supporting of a candidate for the Council. You are aware that Scotland is 
only represented really after all by one member, that is, Professor Walley, I 
being the nominee of an English Society. I don’t think many candidates 
have been nominated. Some societies have refrained from taking part in the 
election altogether, and I think it is a very good time to carry a Scotch re- 
presentative, and so far as I am individually concerned, I shall be very glad 
to hear of a gentleman being nominated. 

Mr. ANDERSON, Glasgow, President of the West of Scotland Association : 
On behalf of the West of Scotland Association, I have to inform you that we 
have already had the name of «Mr. Campbell, of Kirkcudbright, before us. 
Of course, we have not taken any serious steps in the matter until we know 
what resolution this meeting will come to, but I have much pleasure in sug- 
gesting Mr. Campbell, as a fit representative for Scotland. 

Professor WALLEY : In reference to this matter we had thought amongst 
ourselves of nominating Mr. Borthwick, but I don’t think he would care about 
it, because once before when he was elected as an examiner, he said he did 
not care about leaving home. I think as the West of Scotland Association 
have already made a move in the matter, and intend to nominate Mr. Camp- 
bell, that we can do nothing better than support him. (Applause.) 

Mr. ELPHICK: I believe it is the intention of the North of England 
Veterinary Association to nominate a candidate, and you may rest assured 
that whoever you nominate will have our hearty support. 

Professor WALLEY: Do you mean separately from us ? 

Mr. ELPHICK: Decidedly not. 

Mr. CAMPBELL left the matter in the hands of the Society. 

Mr. THOMPSON, President of the Border Counties Veterinary Medical 
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Association: I don’t think the Border Counties Association will nominate 
anybody. 

The PRESIDENT : I think we might have two candidates for the North of 
England and ourselves. 

Professor WALLEY: I propose that Mr. Campbell be nominated as our 
representative, and that we ask the Northern Associations to assist us. This 
was agreed to unanimously. 

Professor LEwIs: I had a letter from the Secretary of the North of 
England Society, asking our co-operation to return their candidate, and pro- 
mising they would assist us in returning ours. The four societies should 
amalgamate to return the candidates, and I move that our Society should 
amalgamate with this view. 

Mr. ANDERSON seconded, and the motion was agreed to. 

Professor WALLEY moved that an Executive Committee, consisting of the 
President, the Secretary, and one of the Vice-Presidents, be appointed for the 
purpose of co-operating with the Executive Committees of the other societies, 
and that they be empowered to take any steps they may think fit for the object 
they have in view. 

Mr. CAMERON : There has always been a difficulty in regard to co-oper- 
ation. On various occasions I have tried to reciprocate the feeling, but when 
the whole thing was finished it seemed evident to me that the feeling was not 
reciprocal on their part, and in future I shall take the liberty of plumping—I 
don’t like the idea of plumping, but no better will do to accomplish the end in 
view, and I think I will do so on this occasion, and advise others to do the 
same. 

The PRESIDENT : Don’t allow the voting papers to remain too long on hand. 

Professor W. O. WILLIAMS: The North of England Association at their 
last meeting mooted the subject of starting a journal for the North of England 
and Scotland, as they consider their reports of meetings have not been ade- 
quately taken notice of in the veterinary journals. It frequently happens that 
discussions are altogether omitted. They want to know if this Society would 
co-operate with other societies in bringing out a veterinary journal for the 
north country. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD: I have heard about this two or three times before. In 
the first place, this Society, from its rules, can do nothing of the kind ; the 
constitution of the Society is explicitly plain. It is for the promotion of good 
fellowship, etc., but not for forming a publishing company or entering into any 
literary venture as this would be. It was said that the present journals do not 
satisfy the profession as represented by the societies. I do not think that is 
proved. While I was Secretary of this Society, there never was the slightest 
difficulty in getting anything printed except on one or two occasions, when the 
Veterinarian was not publishing our meetings as full as they might have done. 
That they amended on being well threatened. From a business point of view 
nothing could be more injudicious. This Society would become legally re- 
sponsible for the debts that might be incurred in the bringing out of any ven- 
ture of the kind. I am very positive about that, and I do not think it is a 
thing for this or any society to venture upon at all. 

Mr. ELPHICK: At our last quarterly meeting the subject was introduced. 
I believe the proposal originated in London between two or three members of 
the Council, who thought it would be to the benefit of the profession if a 
quarterly journal were published, and the different veterinary associations 
supported it. I believe that is as far as we are concerned, and it is to come 
up for discussion at next meeting. Nothing definite has been done, as 
our Society was anxious to have the feeling of the different associations on 
the subject. It is to be a national thing, and I believe some members in 
London were ready to support it at once on simply a guarantee fund. 
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Professor WALLEY : This matter was mentioned more than twelve months 
ago in connection with the proceedings of the national associations not being 
sufficiently reported. It was stated the VETERINARY JOURNAL and the 
Veterinarian would be glad if some such thing were carried out, as it would 
relieve them very much, they having quite enough to do without publishing 
the proceedings of the associations. However, there should be no mistake 
about this, that it is not always the fault of the journals that the proceedings 
of the associations are not fully reported. If they are not sent up they cannot 
publish them. Many things of importance have been mentioned in the 
associations that have never been reported, and I think it is the duty of the 
Secretary to take all that is worth ; I think they should faithfully report the 
discussions that take place, but I see no absolute objection to the proposal. 
Perhaps £5 or £10 from each association would meet all responsibility in 
connection with a quarterly journal of this kind. I do not think there is 
anything in the rules that would preclude such a thing. 

The PRESIDENT: I think the matter before us is whether we are going to 
give our moral support to this movement or not. I am very much surprised 
my friend Mr. Rutherford should follow a line of special pleading in favour of 
the existing journals. We are not satisfied with them, and the profession 
throughout the land is crying out they are not worth the money, and that when 
anything happens it is not reported. The time has come when a new journal 
should be published, and the question is whether we are to give our moral 
support to this movement or not. 

Mr. ROBERTS (Kendal) thought the difficulty might be met if the journals 
put out a bi-monthly publication. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD : I did not object to another journal, but I objected to 
this Society, as a society, giving help to what is nothing more than a literary 
venture. This Society in its individual capacity can assist it, but I don’t 
think the Society can lend itself to any guarantee fund. 

Professor MCFADYEAN : I partly agree with Mr. Rutherford, but on the 
other hand there is great necessity for improvement in the veterinary perio- 
dicals. I don’t think it is a venture to be taken up except by individuals, and 
I venture to foretell that, should a veterinary journal be started as a co-ope- 
rative one, it will end in ignominious failure, and will not pay except by sub- 
sidies from the societies. If aman with energy and sufficient ability would 
start a veterinary journal, and take care to adequately report papers and dis- 
cussions of veterinary associations, it would put the other two journals out 
altogether, and that would meet all that was required. 

Professor W. O. WILLIAMS: This society consists of sixty or seventy 
members, and some twenty members attend the meetings. Those who are 
absent do not hear much about the proceedings. If the Society would give 
£10 to a journal to print the whole proceedings, they (the absentees) would 
be able to read them. I asked a printer about a publication, and find that 
sixty-four pages of printed matter, if five hundred copies were sold every 
fortnight, could be produced for 1s. 6d. each, and there would be a profit. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM: When I was Secretary, everything I sent was pub- 
lished, and unless proper reports are sent they cannot be published. 

Professor MCFADYEAN : When I was Secretary of this Society I never 
found any tendency to compress the reports. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM: I think it is a great fault with the secretaries. I move 
the matter be allowed to lie in abeyance for a little. 

Professor LEwis: All the reports which I have sent have been fully printed 
except matter that was of no consequence. Some members seem to think 
secretaries are fully accomplished in shorthand, and can take down every 
remark and attend to the other business at the same time—take all the trash 
and good sense that is spoken, and unless both the good and the bad are 
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sent to the journal, they are to be snubbed. Of course it isa snub. I think 
in future the Society should pay for a reporter to take down the proceedings 
of the meetings. The Secretary is placed in a position that he is to judge 
whether the matter is worth sending to the journal or not, and in my case 
what I did not think worth I did not send. 

Mr. ELPHICK : If the associations were to grant a certain sum towards 
paying a reporter to have these meetings reported it would be of advantage 
to the profession, and would meet the object in view. 

Professor MCFADYEAN: I think the Secretary should be empowered to 
ascertain what the expense would be to take shorthand notes and extend 
them, and in any case empowered to engage a reporter for next meeting, and 
also submit the matter to the next meeting. 

Professor WALLEY : I second that proposal, and hope Mr. Lewis does not 
think we are throwing chaff upon him in regard to that matter. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM : I did not intend to reflect on any one. I simply take 
the reports of the journals and what I see here to-day. 

Professor McFadyean’s proposal was then unanimously adopted. 

Professor LEWIS : It will be necessary to make some sort of reply to the 
letter of the North of England Association. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD: Well, I move that, while this Society sympathises 
with the present journals, and would hope for success to any other new one, 
it cannot lend itself to the establishing of this journal as part of a venture. 

No one seconded this amendment, and Professor MCFADYEAN having 
seconded Mr. Cunningham’s motion, that the matter lie in abeyance in the 
meantime, it was carried unanimously. 

Professor WALLEY nominated for election at next meeting Mr. Peter 
Manuel, of Hawick. 

This concluding the business, the PRESIDENT rose to deliver his inaugural 
address, and said he had thought they would permit him to deviate from the 
ordinary course of inaugural addresses, and read to them some accounts of 
eminent veterinarians recently deceased. These accounts would show what 
great and earnest men we had in the profession, also how continental 
Governments assisted and rewarded their veterinarians. He then quoted the 
following eulogy on the death of M. Bouley. 

The most eminent representative of veterinary medicine, the man who is 
incontestably at the head of the profession, who was, and whom we all called 
Master, Henri Marie Bouley, is dead—President of the Academy of Sciences; 
ex-President of the Academy of Medicine; Member of the National Agricul- 
tural Society; Professor of Comparative Anatomy in the Museum of Natural 
History; Inspector-General of Veterinary Schools, etc., etc. ; Commander of 
the Legion of Honour. He had climbed step by step the ladder of social 
success, exhausted all honours, been invested with all dignities. Ofall these 
titles the one which he anxiously retained to his dying day, next to that of 
“ Chief,” which he liked to hear from the mouths of his old pupils, were 
those of General Secretary to the Central Association of Veterinary Medicine, 
which loses in him the last of its original members, and director of the 
Journal of Veterinary Medicine which he edited uninterruptedly for nearly 
fifty years. The truth is that Bouley was above everything a veterinarian. 
He never wished to be anything else, and never was in the eyes of the outside 
public—he was always the veterinarian, marching on to sound new conquest, 
and raising himself gradually to the highest summit of public esteem. “In 
fifty years,” said M. Pasteur recently, “he has advanced you a century; his 
years of work count double.” Nothing higher can be said of him than that 
he (Bouley), who had been numbered so many years among the masters of 
science, submitted himself as a humble but ardent student to the teaching of 
his great fellow-labourer, Pasteur. The veterinary profession will never for- 
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get what it owes to this lofty nature, this distinguished intellect, this ever- 
youthful heart, generous to prodigality; this man, who subdued by his words; 
this enchanter, who never wearied in propagating his gospel—the glorious 
gospel of scientific discovery. He was the very soul of the Receuz? journal ; 
it was only when his powerless hand could no longer hold the pen that he 
resigned to others the heavy task of conducting these “ chronicles,” into 
which he had for fifteen years thrown the best part of himself. He had hoped 
that his illness would be merely temporary ; but the kindly smile with which 
he loved to assure us had something so sad and sorrowful in it that it belied 
his words. Alas! our gloomy anticipations have been too surely verified, and 
we now stand in the front rank of the afflicted. 

Goubaux says : “Bouley was born at Paris on the 17th of May, 1814. 
His father was a veterinarian. Bouley entered at Alfort on the 16th of 
October, 1832, took four first prizes in succession, and got his diploma in 
1836. Commenced practice with his father against his will. In 1837 the post 
of principal assistant to the Professor of Clinical Surgery was vacant by the 
death of Maillet, and on the 16th of October, 1837, Bouley was appointed. 
Without neglecting professional duties he wrote papers which appeared in 
the Encyclopedia of Agriculture and other works. In 1839, Bouley was 
made Professor of Clinical Surgery, Shoeing, and Jurisprudence, and held the 
post till 1866. He was devoted to his work—never went to bed without visit- 
ing his numerous patients, and so he often saved them from death or serious 
complications. By neglecting his own food he became ill more than once, 
and was saved from death by his strong constitution and great energy. In 
1865 a terrible disease was raging in England. Bouley was sent there, and 
diagnosed Contagious Typhus of horned beasts. In 1866 Bouley was appointed 
Inspector-General of Veterinary Schools. He has published works on sur- 
gery, pathology, toxicology, anatomy, physiology, and on the organisation of 
teaching in veterinary schools.” 

Bouley was tall and handsome ; his face showed vast intelligence: his 
manners were dignified ; his address sympathetic ; his lectures were clear 
and easy to understand, although full of proof of great learning ; his voice 
was pleasant, his speech was bright and lively, and his diction pure. He died 
at the age of 71. 

The PRESIDENT then turned to the death of Count Ercolani, whose life 
had been so full of romance that he ventured to quote portions of his history. 
(American Veterinary Journal.) 

Giovanni Battiste Ercolani, Count of the Holy Roman Empire, a knight 
pre-eminently “sans peur et sans reproche,” was born in the renowned 
Etruscan city of Felsina, December 23rd, 1817. His father, Count Paul 
Leone Ercolani, was an eminent jurist of Bologna. His mother, the Countess 
Rosa Alba Celestina Lisi, was a lady distinguished for her social and intel- 
lectual accomplishments. 

The origin of the noble house of Ercolani—or Hercules—can be traced to 
the warlike days of the old Roman Empire. Since then the name has been 
borne by chevaliers, barons, counts, and princes. The Church also has been 
represented by this family, whose members have borne high sacerdotal rank. 
Finally, the name of Ercolani is inscribed upon the charters and in the annals 
of every province in Italy, and always with renown. 

Count Ercolani, of Bagna-Cavallo, the late distinguished scientist, entered 
the Royal University of Bologna at an early age. Here he soon graduated 
with uncommon honours. In 1836 he took his degree as Doctor of Medicine, 
and, subsequently, that of Doctor of Surgery and Veterinary Medicine. In 
1837, while still in his twentieth year, he was appointed Assistant Professor 
of Anatomy and Veterinary Medicine, under the celebrated veterinarian, 
Antonio Alessandrini. 
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The first work of a practical nature that he undertook was the reorganis- 
ation and enlargement of the Museum of Comparative Anatomy. This he 
lived to enrich by his systematic co-operation with kindred institutions in all 


quarters of the globe. 
(To be continued.) 





Parliamentary LEntelliqence. 


FTouse of Commons, March 11th. 
IRISH VETERINARY SURGEONS 


In answer to Mr. Cox, 

Mr. J. MORLEY said: The salaries of veterinary portal inspectors in Eng- 
land and Ireland necessarily vary in accordance with the size and business 
of the ports at which they are engaged. I find that the inspectors in both 
countries are treated on very similar lines, except that in England somewhat 
longer notice is given for the termination of an engagement, and there is a 
limited permission to engage in private practice. I think it is worthy of con- 
sideration whether the services in both countries might not be assimilated in 
these respects. 


M. PASTEUR’S PREVENTION OF HYDROPHOBIA. 


Sir H. ROSCOE asked the President of the Local Government Board whether, 
in view of the success said to have attended Pasteur’s treatment for Hydropho- 
bia by inoculation, he would consider the propriety of appointing a committee, 
consisting of about six persons eminent in medicine and science, who should be 
instructed to communicate with M. Vulpian and other members of the Com- 
mittee of the French Academy of Sciences as to the exact position of the ques- 
tion ; whether, in the event of such an inquiry seeming to them to be satis- 
factory, he would authorise this committee to obtain the best investigation 
this country affords as to the reliability of Pasteur’s method, and to advise 
as to its applicability to this country ; whether the Government would pro- 
vide such committee with funds for the necessary investigations, the com- 
mittee itself being unpaid ; and whether he would inquire if such investiga- 
tions might be carried out in the Brown Institution, under the guidance of 
the committee, and with the co-operation of the chief medical officer and of 
the officials of the Brown Institution. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : My attention has been cailed to the reported dis- 
covery by M. Pasteur of a cure for Hydrophobia. The recognised eminence 
of M. Pasteur as a scientific investigator, and the great interest and import- 
ance which attach to the subject of his recent inquiries, seem to me to justify 
a careful and impartial examination of the results obtained. At present the 
information on the matter in the possession of my department is too vague 
and incomplete to afford materials for a full appreciation of M. Pasteur’s pro- 
cess. I will consider how such an inquiry can be most satisfactorily con- 
ducted, and will confer with the Chancellor of the Exchequer with reference 
to the question of the expense. I shall be glad to communicate privately 
with my hon. friend, and hope to be able to arrange for such an investigation 
as may enable a just estimate to be formed as to the reliability of M. Pasteur’s 
method and its applicability to this country. 

Dr. CAMERON : Will the right hon. gentleman put himself into communi- 
cation with the Foreign Office, and obtain the papers that may have been 
received on this important subject ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I will endeavour to get the assistance of the 
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Foreign Office, so that we may obtain all the information in their power to 
give us on this matter. 
March 12th. 


INDIAN VETERINARY ESTABLISHMENT. 


In reply to Colonel DUNCAN, . ; 

Sir U. Kay-SHUTTLEWORTH said : A reduction of the veterinary establish- 
ments in India has been sanctioned by the Secretary of State in Council, in 
accordance with the recommendation of the Government of India, who are 
of opinion that, in view of the introduction of the system of station hospitals 
and other changes, a smaller establishment will be sufficient. It is believed 
that this recommendation has not the concurrence of the Principal Veterinary 
Surgeon. The revenues of India will bear the cost of the supernumerary 
officers till they are absorbed. 





Arup Ueterinary Departurent. 


Gazette, March 16th. 
Veterinary Surgeon G. F. Davis, to be First Class Veterinary Surgeon. 


At the Levée held by command of Her Majesty, at St. James’s Palace, by the 
Prince of Wales, on March 15th, the following officers of the Veterinary 
Department were presented by the Principal Veterinary Surgeon : Inspecting 
Veterinary Surgeon W. B. Walters; First Class Veterinary Surgeon J. 
Kettle; and Veterinary Surgeon E. E. Bennett. Dr. Fleming attended the 
general circle at the Levée. 





Obituarp. 


WE have to announce the death of S. T. Goddard, M.R.C.V.S., on half-pay 
of the Army, at the age of sixty-five, he having graduated in 1844. 





Hotes and News, 


3ERLIN VETERINARY SCHOOL.—We learn that it is probable that Pro- 
fessor Damman, of the Hanover Veterinary School, will succeed the late 
Professor Roloff as Director of the Berlin Veterinary School. 

INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION.—The diploma of honour of the 
International Health Exhibition has been awarded Dr. Fleming, Principal 
Veterinary Surgeon to the Army, for his services as a Juror and a member 
of the Executive Committee. 

THE FRENCH VETERINARY SCHOOLS.—By a ministerial decree, Professor 
Chauveau, the very distinguished Director of the Lyons School, has been ap- 
pointed Inspector of the Veterinary Schools of France, in succession to the 
late Henri Bouley. Professor Arloing, of the Lyons School, succeeds 
Chauveau as Director. 

NEW SURGICAL ANTISEPTIC.—Rosolene is stated by M. Serrant to be a 
particularly good and powerful antiseptic for surgical purposes. It is a pale 
yellow oil body—one of the numerous mixtures obtained in distillation of 
resin oil—and when purified, has a density of .950, and but little smell or 
taste. In addition to its other good qualities, it can be very cheaply 
produced. 
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A RABID MENAGERIE.—If all the animals who have bitten M. 
Pasteur’s patients could be preserved, they would form a sort of mad men- 
agerie. A native of Geneva who has been bitten by a mad rat, is the latest 
addition to M. Pasteur’s list. The victim of this uncommon accident was em- 
ployed as an assistant in the laboratory of Professor Pol, a Genevese savant, 
who is engaged apparently in researches similar to those of M. Pasteur ; for 
the rat which inflicted the bite had been inoculated with the virus of rabies 
by the Professor. The animal managed to escape from_his cage ; and it was 
while he was being recaptured that he bit the assistant. The rat died of rabies 
forty-eight hours afterwards, and the Professor sent his employé at once to 
Paris for treatment. 

TRICHINOSIS.—A severe outbreak of Trichinosis occurred in May last in 
the district of Merseburg. In the village of Streuz-Nanndorf, which contains 
600 inhabitants, 82 persons were attacked, of these 12 died ; in the neigh- 
bouring villages of Belle-ben and Aisle-ben four others were victims. A 
single pig was the cause of the outbreak. It was slaughtered on the 2nd of 
May at Streuz-Nanndorf, and before the flesh was sold it was passed by the 
local examiner as free from trichinz, but later investigation showed them in 
every part of the carcase. The examiner has been severely punished. Other 
outbreaks in Berge, in Berlin, and the Grandenz and Marieuwerder circles 
have been reported. Inthe two last cases 7 and Io persons were attacked, 
and 3 and 1 respectively died. 

A HATER OF HorsEs.—The death is announced of Count Emeric Som- 
misch, a Hungarian magnate, who was known in society for his extraordinary 
hatred of horses. This aversion amounted to a real hippophobia, and it 
obliged the Count many years ago to throw up his commission in the army. 
The Count died at an advanced age on his estate in Slavonia. He was a 
distinguished agriculturist, an excellent landlord, and on all subjects but that 
of horses, asses, and mules, a man of sound judgment. He would not allow 
any animal of the equine kind to come upon his lands, so that visitors who 
rode or drove to see him had always to alight at his park gates. He himself 
for many years used a vehicle drawn by trained deer, but latterly he went 
about his estate in a carriage with a team of oxen. His horror of horses is 
said to have been innate, as there was no accident in his life to account 
for it. 

HYDROPHOBIA IN PARIS.—There were (according to Dr. Dujardin-Beau- 
metz) nineteen deaths from hydrophobia in Paris last year—a number 
higher than in previous years ; and yet the number of stray dogs destroyed 
was also higher (viz. 5,060). Of these nineteen persons, fifteen were males, 
and four females. The youngest was a little girl of five-and-a-half years ; 
the oldest, a man of sixty-three. The time of incubation varied from nineteen 
months (in the case of a young man of twenty-six) to twenty-nine days (a 
child of eleven). In only one case was the time of the bite unknown. 
Excluding that, and the exceptional case of nineteen months, an average of 
about two months is arrived at for the time of incubation. As to duration of 
the disease, the extreme limits were one day and eight days ; average three- 
and-a-half days. In no case were the lower limbs bitten. In twelve cases 
out of eighteen, the upper members were bitten, especially the hand (nine 
times out of twelve), the wrist twice ; in the six other cases it was the face 
(five times) and the skull (once) that were attacked. Lastly, in seventeen 
cases of the eighteen, the bite was that of a dog ; in the remaining case, it 
was that of a cat. It will be noted that these statistics relate only to deaths 
from hydrophobia. 

INOCULATION AS A PRESERVATIVE AGAINST CONSUMPTION.—M. Ver- 
neuil has lately published a letter to the editor of the Gazette hebdominaire, 
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M. Lereboullet, in which he proposes to set on foot an experimental inquiry 
into the possibility of finding some method of “attenuating” the presumed 
virus of tubercle, so as to make inoculation therewith practically useful 
against consumption, either as a prophylactic measure, like vaccination 
against small-pox, or as a means of cure, like Pasteur’s inoculations in hydro- 
phobia. Three thousand francs have already been subscribed, and the 
respectable names of Cornil, Bouchard, Damaschino, and, Potain are men- 
tioned among those who approve of the investigation. It must, however,’ be 
remembered (i) that with the exception of hydrophobia, an exception still on 
trial, no human disease but small-pox is known which can be prevented by 
inoculation ; (2) that of epizootic diseases anthrax is only in certain cases 
guarded against by Pasteur’s attenuated virus ; (3) that the dependence of 
consumption on Koch’s Bacillus tuberculosis is far from established ; (4) that 
its fatality is very far below that of small-pox or hydrophobia, and its treat- 
ment far more successful. Consumption is the most important disease of 
temperate climates, both by its prevalence, its mortality, and its incidence on 
young adults ; so that the sacrifice of a few rabbits or cats for even a remote 
chance of controlling its ravages is well justified. But the chance is, we fear, 
remote. 





Corresponvenee. 
THE ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


SiRr,-—I must apologise for troubling you again. In consequence of your 
note to my last letter, | have looked through the Army Veterinary corre- 
spondence and news in your back numbers relating to similar subjects, with 
the following results. 

I find in your January number of 1879 “ Philolethes” opened a corre- 
spondence upon a question of relative rank. It was kept up at intervals with 
no result, until 1883, when higher relative rank appears to have been granted, 
after four years. 

In 1879, “ R. H. A.” and others pointed out the great injustice of retaining 
the old Indian scale of pay for army men, serving under the 1878 Warrant. I 
find this was remedied in 1885 ; that is to say, six years after. Again, I see 
that in June, 1879, “A Periodical Martyr” called attention to the hardship 
suffered by members of the Army Veterinary Department of travelling in 
India without travelling allowance. This allowance was not granted until 
1884—five years afterwards. 

It would, therefore, appear that the average period required for the recti- 
fication of Army grievances is five years. Paragraph 14 of the 1878 Warrant 
will begin to work in 1888, two years hence. Judging from the above, my 
letters can hardly be called premature. As to “ Sack’s” letter, I recognise my 
mistake, relative to the augmentation of the Indian branch of the Veteiinary 
Department. I confess I should not have accepted his statement as gospel, 
had I not seen something similar elsewhere. Even now I am at a loss to 
account for the change, inasmuch as it appears in the newspapers that ten 
thousand more soldiers are to be sent to India, and that we have acquired a 
piece of territory about as large as France, in Burmah. I cannot, however, 
accept his second statement, to the effect that Army Veterinary surgeons 
cannot receive promotion or rewards during their ten years’ service, without 
corroboration by others. There is not a word in the 1878 Warrant, as pub- 
lished in my list of professional members, which will bear him out. Why 
imagine grievances? If no rewards, etc., have been distributed, is it not 
more probable that none have been deserved ? 
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So little remains to be said about paragraph 14, that further trespass upon 
your valuable space would be intrusive. At some future period, I may avail 
myself of your suggestion and re-open the discussion. It only remains for 
me to offer many thanks for the courteous manner in which you have allowed 
me to ventilate the subject. J. F. OLIVER. 


THE FELLOWSHIP DEGREE. 


S1rR,—A circular is going the round of the profession, with a postcard 
attached, etc., requesting members and Fellows to inform Mr. George 
Elphick whether they are in favour of rescinding Clause IX. of a certain 
charter, or part of it. 

Mr. Elphick’s circular dates from the 20th February. Our journals are 
closed on the 15th nominally, but certainly on the 20th of each month; so 
that until the 1st of April, members desirous of discussing Mr. Elphick’s 
communications will have to wait six weeks before placing their views before 
the profession. It is much to be regretted that the circular was not issued a 
week earlier. 

Mr. Elphick has taken this step apparently for his private information, 
otherwise he would have signed the document as President of the North of 
England Veterinary Medical Association. 

By not doing so, he makes it appear that he is not carrying his Association 
with him. If such be the case, it is to be deplored, as the vazson @étre of our 
societies is “ Vis unita fortior.” 

I believe the opponents of Clause IX. stand upon the following grounds, 
which I will answer servéatim :-— 

Ist. It is supposed to be unfair they should be prevented from electing 
whom they please to the Council. 

I would submit that in 1876 the members of the profession petitioned the 
Privy Council to permit them, through the Veterinary Council, to institute a 
higher test and to grant a higher diploma, 7.c., the Fellowship—this diploma 
to carry with it the exclusive right to sit at the Council board. To forma 
nucleus, a certain number of senior practitioners were selected. I greatly 
regret that the professors of all the schools were not added to this nucleus as 
honorary Fellows, but at any rate without examination. 

Perhaps the excessive hostility shown to the clause by some of these 
gentlemen is not altogether unconnected with this mistake on the part of the 
Council. 

For about nine years the profession has held to its bargain, but lately 
some gentlemen appear to have altered their minds, and desire to do away 
with the clause. 

Supposing, sir, you bought a house, repaired it, decorated it, and spent 
your money and time upon it. Nine years afterwards, when the concern was 
beginning to be of real value, the former owner came round to you and said 
he had thought the matter over, and had come to the conclusion he would 
like the agreement cancelled ; that you must therefore make room for him, 
and without compensation. I imagine you would either smile or swear, 
according to your temperament. 

The Fellows, by examination, are in an analogous position. They have 
spent time in study; have undergone a considerable amount of anxiety—I 
heard one gentleman say he would not have been plucked for £1,00o—and 
they have spent money for the diploma; all this on condition they alone 
should be eligible for the Council. 

Are these gentlemen to lose al! their hard-earned advantages without any 
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compensation, simply because some members wish to go back from their 
bargain ? 

The first argument on our opponents’ list must fall to the ground, both from 
a legal and a common-sense point of view. 

2nd. It is unfair that members who have been in practice for many years 
should have to submit to an examination by gentlemen, perhaps their 
juniors in age. 

The second plea is based upon the idea that knowledge is proportionate 
to age, which is absurd. The examiners stand in the foremost rank of the 
profession, which is more important than the mere question of age. 

3rd. It is unfair that an educational test should be applied, thereby 
rendering the Fellowship difficult of attainment to gentlemen of neglected 
education. 

The third objection is hardly worth discussing. It is precisely for the 
purpose of keeping illiterate and uneducated men out—unless they educate 
themselves—that the educational test was instituted. Surely when 
agricultural labourers, trades unions, etc., send educated men from their own 
sphere in life to Parliament, we, members of a scientific body, ought to be 
similarly represented on the Council. 

4th. There are gentlemen in the profession who would make good 
councilmen and examiners who do not hold the Fellowship degree. 

The fourth objection has, Jrzmd facie, something in it. However, I would 
ask the profession whether a gentleman who has not the ability, industry, 
time, energy, or education to get the diploma of Fellowship, is likely to devote 
much of these advantages to the welfare of his fellow-members if called to 
the Council? Is it likely that a gentleman who will not pay £15 15s. to 
increase his own status in the profession, will sacrifice much of his time or 
money in travelling to London to represent the views of his constituents ? Is 
it not more probable that his pent-up energy would find sufficient vent in 
publishing the fact of his election in the local papers, with the view of enhanc- 
ing his value in the eyes of his clients ? 

From this category I exclude those gentlemen who were professors when 
the nucleus was formed. I do not think they were well treated, and they 
have my sympathy. I shall regret their absence from the Council. It is to 
be hoped they may yet see their way to join the Fellows; not because they 
would gain much honour, professionally, for they stand deservedly at our 
head ; but by doing so they would give their support to a measure which has 
for its object the elevation of the profession, which none carry nearer their 
hearts than they. I venture to appeal to them. The examination to gentle- 
men occupying their position can only be a matter of form; I am sure they 
would not grudge a far larger sum than fifteen guineas when the welfare of 
the profession is at stake. There only remains the feeling of irritation, with 
which I thoroughly sympathise, or of vanity; but in subduing these feelings 
I guarantee they would receive ample compensation from our thorough 
appreciation of their motives in sacrificing themselves for the good of the 
community. 

5th. It is also stated by some that the Fellowship is no criterion of its 
holder’s abilities, because the examination is so easy to pass. 

The fifth objection is only partly true. The examiners, when dealing with 
practitioners of old and established reputation, are perhaps more lenient to 
them in some matters, not of first-class importance to their efficiency as 
thoroughly sound professional men, than the younger men; but the papers 
speak for themselves, and if properly answered by the candidate, must show 
him to be well up in all branches of veterinary practice. I would further 
point out that the fifth argument can be turned against its originators. For 
if the examination is so very easy, there is nothing to keep them from 
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joining the Fellows but their own want of enterprise. Men of business are 
wanted on the Council, and a gentleman who has not the gumption to seize 
what he himself declares to be easy of attainment, is hardly suited to seize 
opportunities which may arise for forwarding our interests. 

6th. Mr. Elphick, at Newcastle-on-Tyne, on the 29th May, 1885, stated : 
—“What the majority of the members object to is that the Fellows only 
should be eligible as members of Council, and that it would be putting the 
whole working of the profession into the hands of a small minority, and 
whatever important questions might arise, the members would practically 
have no voice in the matter, especially if the Fellows held opposite views.” 

Is not the whole working of the profession, of every society, in fact, always 
placed in the hands of an elected minority? Let me refer him to every town 
council and to syndicates generally. So long as delegates are selected they 
are bound to be in the minority, unless one half of the profession represents 
the other. If members have any doubts that a candidate will not carry out 
their views at council, they need not elect him, or they may pledge him to 
do as they wish. 

If a sufficient number of members have any reason to complain of the 
behaviour of the Council, or of any member of it, they can call a general 
meeting, and demand the resignation of that member, or of the entire 
Council. 

So, “ practically ” speaking, such members have nobody to blame but them- 
selves if they are not properly represented. 

I have not the pleasure of knowing Mr. Elphick personally, but I take it, 
like all gentlemen in the North, he has an abundance of shrewd common 
sense. I am, therefore, in hopes that he will give my suggestions a fair con- 
sideration, with the result that he will be one of the first to vote for a candi- 
date holding the Fellowship degree. 

I had got thus far when the report of the Liverpool Veterinary Medical 
Association appeared in the March number of THE VETERINARY JOURNAL, 
with Mr. Faulkner’s speech. 1 will answer his questions one by one. 

1. He says: “From that date (1844) down to 1886, members have had the 
privilege (if chosen) to act as members of Council or Examiners. The privi- 
leges then granted what have they done to forfeit ?” 

They surrendered them voluntarily ten years ago. 

2. He desires to know: “Are any of those gentlemen who acted as 
examiners and members of Council prior to 1876, and have acted so since, 
any better examiners, or more attentive and enthusiastic as members of 
Council since they were Fellows. Echo answers, No.” Quite so, and they 
have proved their enthusiasm, with the exception of certain professors, by 
obtaining the Fellowship. I may point out that the examiners are fee’d, so 
no enthusiasm is required on their part. 

As regards the members of Council, the question of enthusiasm may be con- 
sidered. Out of the thirty members of Council, there are seven who are not 
Fellows, five are professors, and two are not. It will be an interesting study 
to see, when the voting papers are issued, if these gentlemen’s attendance at 
Council is proportionate to their enthusiasm. 

Mr. Faulkner continues : “ Then why debar those who are still competent 
and capable of either position, though unfortunate in not being Fellows, but 
members coming under the coercion Clause IX?” 

It is not their misfortune, but their own fault. 

He goes on: “ Notwithstanding there being abundance of Fellows, the 
profession at large elect to send some members to Council.” 

I refer Mr. Faulkner to the list of attendances which will be shortly issued, 
or he can run through the record of meetings of the Royal College of Veteri- 
nary Surgeons and reckon up the absentees. “SACK” 
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DEAR S1R,—Living as I do beyond the sphere of operations—if I may not 
also say beyond the area of influence—of either of the existing Veterinary 
Associations, I venture to address you from my cool retreat in these northern 
latitudes, from which I have looked out quietly, though not without con- 
siderable interest, on the gradually-increasing volume of criticism which is 
from day to day being poured out upon the devoted heads of these gentlemen 
who were unfortunate enough to occupy the position of Councilmen, and who 
had the audacity to propose, as well as the influence to carry into effect, the 
Supplemental Charter of 1876; containing as it does that much-abused 
Clause No. IX., which has recently become such a bone of contention with 
the members of the body corporate, and which has consequently given rise 
to the expression of much bitterness of feeling on their part. 

Had I not unfortunately been stamped some little time ago with the fatal 
brand of “ Fellow,” I would have confidently claimed, and would also in all 
probability been gladly accorded, an impartial hearing on this subject ; but 
as it so happens that I am a Fellow, | am afraid that this will, to some extent 
at least, prejudice partisans against what I am to say. However that may 
be, I can only, from my isolated position in this hyperborean region, claim a 
fair and impartial hearing, and be content to leave what I have to say to the 
good sense of the profession asa whole, to be accepted or rejected as may 
seem on consideration to be most desirable. I shall, therefore, in as few 
words as possible, endeavour to make an impartial statement in regard to 
the operation of the much-abused Ninth Clause, and trust that the result of 
so doing may not be unsatisfactory. 

First, then, in regard to the legality of the clause. This, it will be found, 
is unimpeachable, from the evidence contained in the opinion of counsel as 
recorded in the Minutes of Meeting of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, held on January 2oth, ult., and, secondly, that it is also impossible 
now to repudiate the offensive clause, from the fact that the charter as a 
whole was gladly accepted by the profession at the time it was passed. So 
much, then, for the legality of the clause, which need not, therefore, be further 
discussed. 

The next point which presents itself for consideration is—Are the terms of 
entry to the Fellowship so onerous, so unnecessarily severe, and so derogatory 
to the dignity of the aspiring members, that it is impossible for them to 
consent to these terms? Well, having had a little practical experience on 
this point, I am glad to be able most emphatically to say, No; and to 
supplement my reply with the further explanation that I do not think that a 
more fair examination could be instituted for the purpose, or a less full one 
be satisfactory evidence of the qualification of the candidate for the honour- 
able position sought. 

That being so in regard to the examination itself, as stipulated for by the 
charter, and as arranged by the Members of Council and Board of Examiners 
—neither of whom, by the way, are all as yet branded “ Fellows,”—and now 
that the legality of the clause has been placed entirely beyond dispute, I cannot 
for the life of me see why the “ good men and true” who at present pine for 
possession of the rights and privileges which they feel are about to pass out 
of their hands, and which most undoubtedly they will be unable to retain if 
they do not elect to bestir themselves, should not pocket their pride for the 
time (if such, indeed, be their stumbling-block), go in for the examination, 
and come out with the new degree: so that they may thus continue to retain 
and fully enjoy all the rights and privileges of becoming Members of Council, 
or of the Examining Board, and the loss of which they so much bewail. If they 
would but accept the situation gracefully, now that it seems well nigh (if not 
quite) impossible to alter it, I can assure them that the welcome accorded to 
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them by the Fellows on their accession to the new dignity would not be 
exceeded by their own jubilation, or that of their more immediate personal 
friends, over the result. 

I cannot, therefore, conceive of any sufficient reason to deter them from 
adopting this (in my opinion) the more dignified course, and cease from 
making animadversions on the conduct of those who, in framing and advoca- 
ting the clause in question, had most undoubtedly the best interests of the 
whole profession at heart. 

While a reference to the terms of the charter itself seems to leave no loop- 
hole, so far as I can read, by which a member of the Royal College can be 
transformed into a Fellow, otherwise than by examination; yet, I find that 
certain names (seven in all) have been added to the list of Fellows since the 
lapse of the prescribed period for the election of the primary or original 
Fellows, and as, amongst these names, is prominent that of the present rejected 
President of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, I am fain to conclude 
that the Council must be possessed of some further or other powers not therein 
embodied, by which members may be admitted to the rights and privileges 
of Fellowship. If that be so, and if it can be done without infringement of 
the terms of the charter, would it not be a graceful act on the part of the 
Council to pass a bye-law, by virtue of which each member who shall be duly 
elected either to Council or to the Board of Examiners during the next 
ensuing ten years—say till 1896—shall have a diploma of Fellowship conferred 
upon him, either entirely ex gratia, or, if that be impossible, with only a 
nominal examination and on payment of a nominal fee, so that he may thus 
become duly qualified before entering upon his duties and taking his seat at 
either of the before-mentioned Boards. 

If it be competent to frame some such measure as the above, and if it can, 
as I trust it will be, carried toa practical issue, I venture to think, Mr. Editor, 
that it would effectually remove all cause of complaint, and lead to reconcilia- 
tion, uniformity of sentiment, and thorough good feeling between all sections 
of the body corporate. 

These, then, are a few thoughts that have occurred to me, and which I send 
you with the sole wish and purpose that they may be of some use in helping 
towards a settlement of the much-vexed Fellowship question, and tend to 
allay any acridity of feeling which may have arisen during the course of a 
discussion which may be fairly enough described as animated, but which, on 
occasions, would be quite as aptly, and perhaps far more truthfully, described 
as a heated one. ANDREW SPREULL, F.R.C.V.S. 

Dundee, March 15th. 





THE FELLOWSHIP EXAMINATION. 


S1r,—It gave me great pleasure, when reading the Report of the Fellow- 
ship Examination Committee, to see the remarks of Dr. Fleming, as to the 
creditable manner in which some members of the profession had passed the 
scientific portion of this examination, especially after being present at the 
annual meeting and dinner of a Veterinary Medical Society, where a _lead- 
ing gentleman in the profession, in responding to the toast of the “Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons,” said, “I am a Fellow, but did not undergo 
an examination—but paid 10 guineas, and was admitted a Fellow. I was an 
examiner of Fellows for eighteen months, after which I gave it up ; not because 
it was not paying me. Oh dear, no! as I received 4 guineas a sitting, and 
was allowed £5 travelling expenses. The reason I gave it up was, because 
it was not a question who ought to pass and who ought not ; they were all to 
be ——, or all —— ; my opinion was they should have been ,” etc.— 
Yours, truly, “M.R.C.V.S.” 
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PROFESSIONAL WANDERINGS. 


Sir,—I notice with pleasure, in the March number of your valuable 
journal, a letter from W. Martin, and I think it is about time that a few more 
letters of the same kind should appear in print, to act as a stimulus to the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons in dealing with quacks and such like 
impostors. Mr. Martin quotes, among others, a case which ought to have 
been taken as a test or example, but through “ procrastination and humbug,” 
as he justly terms it, on the part of the Council, all chance of prosecution 
was lost. This, of course, was very mortifying to Mr. Martin and other 
members of the Southern Counties Veterinary Association, who, to their 
credit be it said, had taken a very warm interest in the matter ; and it only 
serves to prove the utter uselessness of the Veterinary Surgeons Act, or the 
laxity of the Council, or both. For, beyond sending a few letters of caution 
to offenders, what have they really done? Indeed it would appear that, 
instead of doing good, this wonderful Act has done harm; for it has given 
license to many undeserving persons to practise veterinary surgery and 
medicine who, before the Act was passed, had no legal right to do so. The 
old saying, that “ you can drive a coach-and-four through any Act of Parlia- 
ment,” would seem to hold good in this case. It is to be hoped that in 
future Members of the Council will exert themselves to prosecute such cases 
as demand it. Again, there appears to be some doubt among members of 
the profession whether or not an “ existing practitioner” is allowed by the 
Act to put the words Veterinary Surgeon after his name. If such be the 
case, why not take one case as a test? and that would settle the question. 
There is ample opportunity for doing this, as most licensed practitioners dub 
themselves Veferznary Surgeons, and the trusting public very often fail to see 
the difference between such and duly-qualified members. 

At this critical period, when there is so much being said, both fvo and 
con, about the “ Obnoxious Clause,” I think it is not altogether out of place to 
allude to another matter, which concerns all members of the profession, even 
including the few favoured Fellows. I refer to such cases asone which appeared 
in a newspaper called the Colchester Gazette, and which the Secretary of the 
R.C.V.S. thought fit to lay before the Council. This paper contained a 
report of a case in which a member had been convicted of theft and drunken- 
ness, and sent to prison. Now, I ask, what is the use of keeping this mem- 
ber’s name a secret from the profession? Why hide it undera bushel? I 
contend that such a man ought to be exposed, and dealt with dy the Council 
in a summary fashion. Such men only disgrace and degrade our profession, 
which, in its present state, can ill afford to lose a single particle of fame or 
eminence to which, by hard struggling, it has attained. It is possible—nay, 
it is even probable—-that the Members of Council intend to investigate this 
case, and deal with it according to its merits. It were well that they do so 
at once, and not delay as they did in the instance cited by Mr. Martin, in 
case they should find their power gone in six months. M.R.C.V.S. 


BOOKS ON PHYSIOLOGY. 

S1R,—Would you kindly answer in the VETERINARY JOURNAL the following 
questions ? 

Ist. What work (in the English language) is best on the Physiology of the 
lower animals? 

2nd. What works are used as text-books on this subject in British 
Veterinary Colleges ? 

3rd. Which are the best works on this subject (Veterinary Physiology) in 
the French or German languages ? 
“ AMERICANUS.” 
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{If our correspondent means works on Veterinary Physiology, we regret to 
inform him we have no such works in English. In the British Veterinary 
Schools the text-books are on Human Physiology, as Carpenter’s and Kirke’s. 
In French there is Colin’s “ Physiologie Vétérinaire,” in two volumes, 
published in 1856, the new edition of which was published in 1871, under the 
title of “ Traité de Physiologic Comparée des Animaux” (Paris: Bailliére.) 
In German there is the “Lehrbuch der Physiologie fiir Thierarzte,” by 
Bruckmiiller and St. Polansky, of the Vienna Veterinary School (Vienna : 
Braumuller) ; this, we believe, is the text-book of the German Veterinary 
Schools. There is also Munk’s “Physiologie des Menschen und der 
Siugethiere,” 1881 (Berlin : Hirschwald).—Epb. V7. /.] 





ORATORICAL EFFORTS. 


S1r,—Mr. Anderson, jun., in the course of an interesting discourse made 
on the 27th January, at Glasgow, and published in your March number, is 
reported to have said as follows, when speaking upon the subject of micro- 
organisms :— 

“For instance, Pasteur, by experiment, discovers a microbe or promulgates 
a theory; Dr. Burdon Sanderson tries the same experiment, and fancies he 
gets the same result ; some illumined member of our profession endorses 
their opinions because he has translated some other foreign authority’s work.” 

As one of those who contribute translations to your Journal, to assist your 
readers—without leisure for the work—in keeping themselves informed of the 
progress of Continental science, I wish respectfully to point out that the 
translations are published without any comment. 

Mr. Anderson is, therefore, not in a position to know whether they are en- 
dorsed or not. It is to be surmised that he intended to convey a purely 
Pickwickian meaning by his remark, more for the purpose of neatly rounding 
off a strong oratorical effort than to establish a fact. 

F. RAYMOND. 


SCABIES IN CAMELS. 


DEAR SIR,—I write immediately (4th February, 1886) on receipt of the 
VETERINARY JOURNAL for January, to first thank you for your kindness in 
placing the subject of Scabies Cameli before the public, and secondly to cor- 
rect some errors and omissions that have crept into the article in consequence 
of no proofs having been received for examination. 

On page 18, in the fifth line, read “ saddles ” for “ sandals.” 

On page 19, under article “ /eeding”—with a view to prevent misappre- 
hension concerning food for scabied camels—I would remark that the 
experiment referred to is not related to show the suitability of beans, but 
only the superiority of beans over barley for choice, when only either are 
obtainable, as was the case at the time of writing. The food I recommend 
for scabied camels in camp is :—Dhoora (a small Egyptian variety of maize) 
or even maize itself ; beans (split), in proportion of one to four of dhoora ; 
chopped straw—a certain amount of bulky food is absolutely necessary for 
all ruminants, therefore compressed foods are unsuitable for the camel ; bran, 
given as amash in the middle of the day. 

In the revised paper I sent you—evidently too late for insertion—I stated 
that z#¢erna/ treatment consists of three ounces of sulphur daily given with 
the bran-mash, and has a most beneficial effect. 

On page 20, in the fifteenth line, read “circumscribed” for “ uncircum- 
scribed.” 
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On page 23, in the sixth line, instead of “treat by” read “the preventive 
treatment consists of.” | 
_ In the 8th line,. read “chiefly due to local inflammation of neglected 
cases” instead of “ due to local inflammation.” 

Lastly, I cannot believe that the Acarus cameli or Sarcoptes dromedarii 
(Vallon) is nothing but the Acarus or Sarcoptes equi under other conditions. 
Thrir habitats and habits in the same stage of existence are different. So 
far, every effort of mine to establish ‘“* Scabies Cameli” on the horse has been 
unavailable ; pimples may appear, other symptoms may : appear, if the horse 
has the Acari camelorum forced on him ; but they and the symptoms disap- 
pear in twelve days if the horse is isolated from the camels, and, of course, 
left alone. Not so, however, when a scabied camel is isolated and left alone. 

Suakim, 4¢h Fed. ALFRED J. HASLAM, A.V.D. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO Mrs. BOWLES’ FUND. 


£s. 4d. 

Mr. G. H. Pyott whe aon re we oes 10 oO 
sa Hogben... wai rae = eae ha 10 Oo 
A. Dollar oes an “as sit tite 
E A. Lepper and Son.. a na sa aes I to 
Thomas Greaves, 2nd Subscription. a ni ‘ 1 I oO 
Previous a sit ea ons «. 4519 O 

o 2 0 


Mrs. Bowles died Feb. 28th, 1886 ; she had received £27 11s. from Aug. 
12th. I have forwarded £22 11s. to Miss Archer, of Ely, to be used for the 
benefit of the son, who is a confirmed inval‘d. 

March 11th, 1886, THOMAS GREAVES, 


Communications, Books, Journals, etc., Received. 


ComMMUNICATIONS have been received from F. Smith, A.V.D., Netley; G. Aitken, 
A.V.D., Dublin; J. D. Allman, London ; J. F. Oliver, London; A. J. Haslam, 
A.V.D., Suakin; T. Raymond, A.V.D , Woolwich; R. W. Burke, A.V.D., Cawn- 
pore; ‘* M.R.C.V.S.”; ‘*Americanus”; J. A. Nunn, A.V.D., Glasgow; R. H. 
Dyer, Limerick ; M. Kettritz, Gnesen: ‘‘ Pharmacon”; J. B. Gresswell, Louth ; 
E. E. Bennett, re V.D., Aldershot ; T. Greaves, Manchester ; ‘‘ Sack ”; F. Raymond, 
A.V.D., Woolwich ; F, L. Gooch, Stamford; W. O. W illiams, Edinburgh ; 
“©M.R.C.V.S. "3 C. 'Gresty, Newcastle- -on-Tyne ; T. Chambers, Dudley ; H. Kidd, 
Hungerford; J. W. Ingram, Manchester; C. Lyford, Minneapolis, U. S:A. ; 3 j. Cc. 
James, Thornbury; C. E, Munn, Dakota, U.S.A.; W. ‘A. Conklin, U.S.A. 


Books AND PAMPHLETS: A. //arvey, M.D., On the Foetus in Utero; F. S. Bil- 
dings, Fourteen Days with Pasteur; £. J/. Crookshan ik, AB., An Introduction to 
Bacteriology ; Henri Bouley; F. /Jeffrey Bell, M.A., C omparative Anatomy and 
Physiology ; Report of Board of the ‘Department ‘of Public Parks ; ; J. Me. G. Robertson, 
Physiological Physics ; Lews’s Medical Vocabulary. 








JOURNALS, ETC.: Journal of National Agricultural Society of Victoria ; American 
Live Stock Journal ; Lancet ; British Medical Journal ; Live Stock Journal ; Wochen- 
schrift fiir Thierheilkunde; Annales de Méd, Vétérinaire ; Echo Vetérinaire ; Prac- 
titioner; Revue Vétérinaire; Mark Lane Express; Recueil de Méd, Vétérinaire ; 
Rundschau auf dem Gebette der Thiermedicin ; Edinburgh Medical Journal: Journal 
de Médecine Vétérinaire; Revista Popular de la Exposicion Rural; American 
Veterinary Review. 





Newspapers: York Herald ; Scotsman ; Eastern Counties Gazette ; Standard. 











